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if it does, it will lose its importance and be regarded as 
a telic of antiquity. Calvinism, Arminianism, Pelagi- 
anism, Universalism,:and Unitarianism were, a hundred 
years ago, words which meant something which men 
were prepared to defend with their money and their 
lives. ‘They represented a warfare in which no quarter 
was to be asked or taken. It was a contention which 
could end only with the destruction of the contending 
parties on one side or the other. Now the methods have 
changed. Theology is studied like any other science, 
and the descendants of the people who fought so angrily 
a hundred years ago now live in peace together, each 
content to let his neighbor think for himself without 
odium or animosity on either side. 


ee 


THE final condemnation of Dr. Crapsey and his resig- 
nation as announced in the daily press closes one chap- 
ter of current ecclesiastical history. This trial may 
be merely an episode, or the beginning of a series of 
transactions in which the aims and purposes of those 
who stand by the old creeds and those who in the same 
organization do not may be clearly defined. In the 
discussions which will surely follow we intend to take no 
part. We shall not attempt to dictate to the bishops, 
the theological faculties, or the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, or to give advice to the laity concerning their 
duties. One thing we hold and shall maintain in accord- 
ance with all the traditions of Unitarianism, that what- 
ever the ancient creeds may mean, or may have meant, 
they are, because of ambiguities and multiple inter- 
pretations, no longer fit to be the standards of thought 
and expression for the generation that is trying to carry 
into its business operations the spirit and purpose of 
the ancient injunction: Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay. Whatsover is more than this cometh of evil. 


ae 


Ir begins to look as if the President had exceeded his 
powers and the rules of fair play in his sweering order 
disbanding negro troops in Texas, and dismissing them 
in dishonor from the service. If it can be shown that 
white troops never have been or would be treated in 
this way, and that the laws of the service forbid such 
a course in any case, we shall look to the President for 
reconsideration and a fair deal. If even one black 
soldier was wronged by that decree, and, being innocent, 
was punished, the country ought not to rest until justice 
is done. There have been precedents in the adminis- 
tration of colleges when whole classes have been sus- 
pended because they would not reveal the names of 
wrong-doers. But such a case marks not the success 
of discipline, but the failure of it. Itcannot be properly 
imitated by the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 

st . 


THE American people are not likely to take any second 
place in the rivalries of manufacture and commerce that 
call for inventive skill and quick adaptation to the de- 
mands of the market. But they are in danger, and in 
great danger, of losing their leadership among the pro- 
ducers of wealth because they have not yet learned to 
prize and provide for scientific investigation and training. 
We have a few scientific and technical schools. We 
have colleges and universities where the rudiments of 
science are taught. But we have no large class of sci- 
entific workers like those that are making Germany 
the richest nation in the world. We invent machinery: 
they discover the laws of nature and the secrets of chem- 
ical combination. If we, by lucky accident, discover 
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some new chemical product, they by scientific skill and 
patience apply the law of its production and beat us 
in our own field. One of the most pressing needs of the 
world to-day is new sources for the supply of fixed ni- 
trogen, for the enrichment of the soil as well as for use 
in war; but who in America is capable of the necessary 
research with the needful money and apparatus? 


& 


It may be that Tennyson’s prophecy, made in the early 
part of the last century, will come to fulfilment in the 
early part of this century, and that aerial navies may 
grapple in the blue. With the success now attained 
with balloons and other contrivances that can be pro- 
pelled and steered, and with the invention of terrific ex- 
plosives which may be dropped on a vessel’s deck, it may 
be that the day of the Dreadnaught and Invincible is 
over. A solitary man, doing the right thing at the right 
time, may start a new epoch in history. The peace of 
the world is brought nearer by the inventions of war-: 
makers, and they succeed each other with such rapidity 
that congresses and parliaments begin to hesitate and 
postpone the granting of money to build engines of war 
which may be antiquated before they are finished. 


Other Worlds than Ours. 


We have followed with interest the reports of the 
lectures by Mr. Percival Lowell on the planet Mars. It 
is quite impossible for us to report such good things as 
are delivered in Boston, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, or even to keep track of all that are delivered 
in the city where the Christian Register is published; 
but we try to know the conclusions arrived at by men 
qualified to speak on great subjects. No doubt these 
interesting lectures will soon be offered to the public 
in book form, and are sure to attract universal attention. 
Mr. Lowell, with his admirable apparatus which he has 
used in his observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., has had ad- 
vantages such as no other astronomer has ever been 
able to put toa similar use. Taking for his starting-point 
the conclusion of Schiaparelli concerning the canals to 
be seen on the surface of the planet, he has devoted him- 
self with perseverance and skill to further observations, 
and to the collection of data from which arguments can 
be drawn concerning the condition of the planet and the 
meaning of these markings upon its surface. 

He is convinced, and his arguments will go far to 
convince other astronomers and the general public, that 
these canals are not the work of chance, but show the 
operations of intelligence. He thinks they indicate the 
presence of a vast irrigating system which distributes 
each year the scanty waters of the planet, which, during 
the winter are condensed at the two poles, but which in 
summer can be drawn off toward the equator and used 
for the support of vegetation and other forms of life. 
According to this theory, the canals would represent not 
so much the flowing streams, as the vegetation which 
comes and goes with the seasons. These observations 
and arguments are certainly quite as scientific and much 
more convincing than those of Mr. Alfred Wallace, who 
published an elaborate argument to prove there are no 
worlds excepting our own which are inhabited. 

We have never for one moment doubted that there are 
scattered through infinite space innumerable worlds 
which are the homes of intelligent beings. They may or 
may not be like human beings in form and feature. We 
might, perhaps, not recognize them as of like nature 
with ourselves if we should meet in some outlying dis- 
trict of space. But that we should be able to open 
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communication with them and establish the fact that 
intelligence is of the same order wherever it appears, 
we have never doubted since we came to believe in the 
Infinite Intelligence and a universe which is the mani- 
festation of his presence and power. 

Everybody who is familiar with modern astronomy 
knows that the telescope and the camera reveal to us 
suns and nebule which are suns in the making, or suns 
which have passed their prime, and are being resolved 


again into the elements out of which they were formed. 


But that is what we ought to expect. Our sun, seen 
from the nearest fixed star is but a tiny speck, and our 
planets, of course, are unseen and unknown to any 
finite intelligence outside of our solar system. Some of 
these suns, it is supposed, can have no inhabited satel- 
lites; but that provesnothing. Infinity and eternity give 
time and place enough for every conceivable evolution 
and manifestation of intelligence. It is easy enough to 
imagine, and it is difficult not to believe, that there are 
worlds inhabited by intelligent beings as far beyond us 
in knowledge and power as we can by any effort of the 
mind push our thoughts. — 

We have once before referred to what were nearly the 
last words spoken to a semi-public audience by Benjamin 
Pierce, one of the first mathematicians of his time. 
Speaking of immortality in his old age, he said that, as 
he stood near the limit of his life, he had no doubt what- 
ever of continuance. He said, ‘‘I have studied the stars 
at long range, and there are questions which I cannot 
atiswer, problems which I cannot solve; but I have no 
doubt that some day I shall study the stars at short 
range, and be able to see what now I cannot discover.”’ 
In such a statement there is no proof, but such an assur- 


-ance of faith comes out of a sane, well-ordered mind, 


conversant with the thought that the divine intelligence 
is infinite and eternal, that it pervades all space and 
time, and that everything is ordered according to the 
laws of that intelligence. To such a mind the statement 
that man is the only intelligent being in the universe 
seems too irrational for belief. It violates all the laws 
of thought, all the probabilities, and must leave the men 
who entertain it forlorn and hopeless in a world without 
an object and a universe without a meaning. 


At the Bar. 


If we reflect, even casually, on the condition of the 
world at the present moment, we are struck with a cer- 
tain sense of surprise and alarm at the vigorous attempts 
to unsettle the very bases of morality and social order, 
to shake ideas and institutions that for many ages have 
been considered unassailable in the proved benefits they 
have bestowed upon mankind. With a gleam of imagi- 
nation we may see through the mind’s eye a strange 
procession of institutions and ideals, once considered 
unimpregnable and worthy of all reverence, approaching 
the judgment bar and forced to plead for their very 
existence, the right to be observed and obeyed. 

It is a strange and pathetic group, a group reverend 
and holy in the estimation of past generations which 
comes seeking advocates who will argue the right to live. 
A profound sadness fills the souls of many who see the 
sanctity of these long-established principles questioned by 
theorists and agitators. They raise their hands in hor- 
ror, and cry, ‘‘What are we coming to?” Toward what 
unknown abyss of license and savagery is the world 
drifting? Can there be anything better for the future 
to bring forth than the claims of private property won 
by industry, integrity, and self-denial, than the inviola- 
bility of marriage, its perpetuity and the guardianship 
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and education of children, than the sacredness of con- 
tract, than the right to labor at any honest calling, and 
to gather, preserve, and enjoy the fruits of labor, than 
the freedom to learn a handicraft and to practise it 
untrammelled. But are not all these principles dragged 
to the judgment bar and forced to plead for life? Liberty 
itself, once the idol of the world, has sunk to a position 
so abject, is so tattered and torn amid the hootings and 
stone throwings of the mob, as to be hardly recognizable. 

But more significant still are the principles of morality, 
the tenets of religion, the existence of a God, and the 
penalties of a violated conscience which in one form or 
other are all dragged to the bar and forced to vindicate 
themselves to show why and wherefore they exist, by 
what presumptive or actual right they claim the allegiance 
of men. The passion for the new, the original, the start- 
ling, hides much poison that insidiously works its way 
into the veins of the social order. While we are asleep, 
the enemy is at work sowing tares in our field, by no 
means the devil, but some bold litterateur, who, to pro- 
duce the best “‘seller’”’ of the season, audaciously puts 
forward some startling theory which, if acted upon, 
would convulse the social order. It is a significant fact 
that moral conscientiousness and the sense of responsi- 
bility have so largely departed from the book-maker’s 
craft. We are drugged by the novelty, the very imper- 
tinence of many theories and speculations that strike 
us as bewildering and curious. There may be something 
in them, we say, and our moral apathy is such we have 
no impulse to protest against the virus, which, if it 
glides off the surface of the adult mind, still acts as in- 
sidious poison upon the nature of the young and imma- 
ture. 

We see the singular spectacle of people who call them- 
selves decent, whose lives, perhaps, are cleanly in a con- 
ventional way, putting forth theories which contain 
quantities of moral dynamite ready to disrupt society. 
Again we see them making literary capital out of con- 
fessions and personal reminiscences that ought to disgust, 
if they do not shock, the public mind. Shamelessness is 
a contagion liable to spread until people make a boast of 
the prurient secrets of their lives. This attitude, in 
some remarkable instances, has been attained upon the 
stage, where the old-fashioned réle of penitence and grief 
for shame has given place to an unblushing vindication 
of the right to sin under certain conditions. Whatever 
we may think of the injustice of society toward certain 
offenders against the moral law, the staging of these ideas, 
and bringing them before the footlights, is one of the 
most deplorable facts of our time; for the large perspec- 
tive of condoning facts can never be properly presented 
in the scenic picture, and only the idea is impressed 
upon the mind that sin is less sinful than we had sup- 
posed, and may be made to almost wear the aspect of 
virtue. 

That the moral world is changing face in many of its 
aspects cannot be denied. The profoundest thinkers of 
our day see the gradual approach of a great social revo- 
lution, which is even now in active preparation. Which 
of the things we have always loved and respected will he 
found standing after the great cataclysm? Will there be 
any family then? Indeed, will there be any form of 
government beyond the industrial group? These con- 
siderations are not to be put aside, and with a certain 
fearful looking forward to judgment we inquire as to 
the things that are to remain. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all present questions is the security, the stability 
of the family; for on this foundation rests the state. 
We have but to look into the columns of the daily papers 
to note how weak, in thousands of cases, the family bond 
really is. People inveigh against divorce, certain orders 
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of the clergy preach against it; but still it grows and in- 
creases in ever larger proportions. Thirty years ago the 
divorced person was hardly recognized by society: to-day 
certain circles are largely composed of those who have 
been divorced at least once. ‘The distinction between 
justifiable divorce and the other shades and varieties is 
almost lost sight of. One section of the Church refuses 
utterly to marry divorced persons: another branch con- 
dones the fault, and will bless and sanction a new union. 
Wrong, violence, and disgrace suffered in the bonds of 
matrimony are too often confounded with the sins of 
passion and the shameful rupture of marriage ties. 

And there, at the bar of judgment, we see the child, 
the innocent, the helpless, stand pitifully pleading its 
right to motherly and fatherly affection, to the tender 
nurture and care of its natural guardians. What is the 
future of the world to do with the child? is a question 
of poignant interest. And the good mother herself is at 
the bar. All unwittingly she stands between the sins of 
the society woman and the victims who throng the 
marts, to plead for a purified public sentiment that shall 
save the father and the son. 

How is it that in our day the bonds which hold society 
together, bonds so painfully wrought and cemented with 
blood and indescribable effort and sacrifice through the 
long, dark ages, are being loosened, if not swept by the 
efforts of innovators and theorizers? As we look back 
through the pages of history, how costly were these 
struggles cementing home, family, and the right to labor 
and enjoy the fruits of labor? What are we doing to 
support the cause of the great principles of morality and 
justice that in our day are brought to bar, and forced to 
plead their right to existence? If the battle of Arma- 
geddon is upon us, it behooves us to look to our arsenal 
of weapons, and not to trust too much to the saying, 
‘‘As God lives, what is excellent is permanent’’; for the 
permanence of excellence cannot be left to go alone, 
but must have valiant supporters and brave hearts to 
make a bulwark round about. 


The People and the Church. 


Is there an alienation between the common people and 
the Church? and, if so, is this vital, and is it growing? 
If the people and the Church are to come together again, 
on what basis will it be? What has got to be yielded; 
and by whom? If the Church is at fault, at what points 
must it change its method or its spirit? Reading on both 
sides of this question, and listening as candidly as possible 
to both parties, we are convinced that the Church has 
in some way got out of key. with modern life. Every- 
body can understand the Golden Rule, and there is 
very little in the Sermon on the Mount which does not 
adapt itself easily to our methods of thinking. In fact, 
it is after a very simple and straightforward study of 
Jesus’ words that we feel most strongly that there are 
three parties in this controversy,—Jesus, the Church, 
and the people. It does not seem so very hard to bring 
the people to an agreement with Jesus, as it does to an 
agreement with the Church. 

The most important breach between the Church and the 
peoplé is in the atmosphere which surrounds the Church. 
It is not so much what the Church is teaching, as the 
certain air of other-worldliness which still fills the build- 
ing and characterizes the ceremonies. To an ordinary 
observer there is nothing practical about the ordinary 
service. It makes no appeal to him with any reference 
to his lifeand his business. On the other hand, it does not 
call him off from his workshop and give him a sort of 
moral baptism. It concerns itself with the sustenance of 
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a routine which was well enough in the day of its in- 
vention, but does not appeal to us as either practical 
or religious in these days. Asking a merchant one day 
why he did not attend church, he answered: ‘‘Because, 
when I go, I wish to be made better. I want help, I 
want it badly; but I do not get it. I have not a particle 
more interest in higher criticism than I have in old super- 
stitions.”’ 

The Church requires too much; or is it too little? It 
meets a man at the door with a demand that he shall be- 
lieve. ‘This is about the very last thing that should be 
required of anybody. The appéal should be to manhood, 
and the requisition should be right behavior. ‘The creed 
should be a result, not a preceding demand. ‘The creed 
should be the summary of a man’s life, not the prelude 
of his boyhood. In this way every man would work out 
his own creed,—as indeed he does to the present day. A 
creed is peculiarly an impertinence in these times, while 
everywhere else the demand upon a man is to think and 
investigate. 

Sermons have been shortened and clipped at both ends. 
A long prayer is now a curiosity of the past. We have 
increased the singing, for that expresses the common 
emotion of the whole congregation. The preacher is 
less in demand. At the same time the pastor is more in 
demand. His place has been taken by committees of all 
sorts, by charity boards, by sisters of charity, and by 
deacons. Pastorates have grown shorter and shorter, 
until the minister is a sort of shuttlecock, thrown about 
between the churches. Churches try minister after 
minister on the old basis. They do not inquire for a man, 
or measure the candidate by his manhood; but they set 
him up in the pulpit to exhibit his eloquence and his man- 
ners. Taking all denominations together, there is hardly 
one church to be found among ten that does not change 
its pastor on an average of once in three or four years. 

The Church still holds to its inspired books, and, based 
upon these, asserts a sort of authority over conscience. 
The common people have lost almost totally their con- 
fidence in any assumption of this sort. They neither 
believe in the special inspiration of a group of ancient 
writers, nor do they conceive that the Church has any 
authority in the way of interpretation. The people can- 
not believe any such assumption, so long as the Church 
is divided into a dozen hostile camps, denying to each © 
other what each claims for itself. In fact the ministry 
is itself largely with the people on this point. Even the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church declared, 
in 1893, that no one has a right to say that ‘‘the Church 
is a great fountain of divine authority.” When this 
ground is frankly avowed, and the claim of inspiration 
for the Hebrew Scriptures is yielded, we shall have a com- 
mon footing on which to stand. Give up the necessity 
for defending myths as revelations, and we can go to work 
at valuable investigation, and secure a true revelation,— 
the revelation of a divine love in human life. 

Plainly the Church has got to become a modern institu- 
tion, with modern ways and modern conceptions of things. 
We must be willing even to drop our Puritan inheritance, 
and broaden out our thinking and our conceptions of 
right and wrong. We cannot afford to quarrel with the 
world on questions where Jesus refused such contention. 
He denied the right of any man to establish a sacred day, 
nor did he give any such authority to his followers. 
John Calvin went so far as to adjourn his church to at- 
tend a theatre in the evening. We do not advocate any 
such Calvinistic measure as this, butt we shall be glad to 
see common sense applied to all important social ques- 
tions. The Sunday of the Puritans can never again be 
enforced, but a day of rest is rational. When we have 
found the real religion, it will be a matter for the whole 
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community, and will appeal to the general common sense 
and conscience. We are not alarmed by the fact that the 
common people, the masses, do not go to church, and for 
this reason, that we believe the public conscience was 
never more vigorous than to-day, and character never 
stronger for rightness and purity and truth. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Thanksgiving for a Glorious Cause. 


Why not thank God to-day for the noble opportunity 
which our church offers us to reach humanity at the 
point of its deepest needs, its noblest ambitions, its 
highest longings. ‘To be part of a movement which has 
this as its aim and to bear a hand in such a common 
endeavor is surely ample reason for devout thankfulness. 

And what is this supreme cause for you and me? 
Here is the national situation. The Roman Catholic 

Church, that large, closely organized, compact religious 
corporation, represents a great section of American life. 
This Church is of immense social service. It stands for 
law and order. It is one of America’s strong bulwarks 
against social chaos. The Evangelical Church, in all 
its different branches, represents another great section 
of society in America. It has its own constituency and 
its own work to do, and it helps to conserve some of the 
best motives and influences of our civic and religious 
life. There is a third great section of American life 
vaguely called liberal. The Unitarian Church is the 
religious champion of this great liberal section of Amer- 
ica. It dares to believe that America has deep hunger, 

desire, hope, longing, which cannot find free utterance 
except through a free church. “Liberalism must have,” 
so say some one hundred thousand Unitarians in America, 
“a free and democratic church in order to conserve and 
magnify the best in her own heart and spirit.’ ‘““And, God 
helping us,” these Unitarians declare, ‘‘we shall have a 
church for all souls that shall be as deep as the sorrows of 
the human heart, broadas the growing mind of man, hopeful 
and courageous as brave, trustful souls can make it.” 
It shall find its centre in great masterful belief in God, 
in man, and in high human destiny. Here is the cause: 
it is the task of convincing Americans that they and 
their children must have, to conserve and maintain 
their best life, a truly democratic and liberal church. 
The American Unitarian Association exists to advance 
this cause in every possible way. 

A great and rapidly increasing section of American 
life, embracing multitudes of generous souls, clear- 
headed, warm-hearted men and women, families pure 
and noble, is to be enlisted in the high service of the 
Christian Church. What noble opportunities to be de- 
veloped, what an inspiring cause to champion! Human- 
ity’s need is our mighty challenge. It is a stupendous 
task; but what greater joy than to throw our life into 
a cause which means the higher civilization of the world! 

Steps are now being taken for making this cause more 
efficient in American life. We are to raise during this 
year $150,000, for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. Next week Dr. Eliot will set forth in this 
column the particular ends-for which this money, if con- 
tributed by the churches, can and will be used. The 

‘help of every one is needed, but on this Thanksgiving 
Day let us thank God that our church is permitted in the 
course of human history to give itself in patriotic human 
service, to be the inspiring religious centre, the voice of 
spiritual utterance, for a great section of America’s best 
life. What a holy cause for which to thank God! 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
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Current Topics, 


AFTER a temporary suspension of the application 
of the President’s order dismissing the three companies 
of the Twenty-fifth United States Infantry who were 
involved in the Brownsville riot, the War Department 
on November 21 announced that the President had 
failed to see any reason why the disciplinary measure 
he had approved should not be enforced, and that ac- 
cordingly the discharge of the negro soldiers without 
honor would be continued. Despite this disposal of 
the case by the administration, the President will re- 
ceive arguments on the case, with the understanding 
that his original order will be rescinded only in the 
event of the presentation of conclusive evidence of 
undoubted injustice, either to individual members of 
the company or else by palpably false or misleading 
statements in the reports upon which his decision ap- 
proving the Inspector-General’s recommendations is 
based. 

& 


AN interesting and important study of economic 
conditions as to wages and living expenses among the 
lower grades of labor has been undertaken by the Char- 
ity Organization Society of New York. Through a 
committee of eleven, including such authorities as 
Homer Folks, former tenement-house commissioner, 
and Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University, 
the society will seek to determine the minimum amount 
upon which a family of five—that number being taken 
as the average size of households—can live without 
physical or moral deterioration in the race. Using 
this minimum as the basis of a readjustment of wages, 
the society will urge upon employers a compliance 
with the standards thus determined. The committee’s 
report will be presented to the attention of Congress, 
with a view to an investigation of the subject on a na- 
tional scale. It is the theory among the experts who 
ate taking a leading part in the Charity Organization’s 
inquiry that the incomes of the laboring classes in New 
York have remained stationary during the past fifteen 
or twenty years, while the living expenses have increased 


materially. 
Bad 


THE moral issue of polygamy was presented anew 
to the country on November 23, when Joseph F. Smith, 
president of the Mormon Church, was convicted of the 
charge of unlawful cohabitation, and a fine of $300 was 
imposed upon him in the District Court of Salt Lake 
City. The charge, to which Mr. Smith pleaded guilty, 
was based upon the birth of his forty-third child by his 
fifth wife. The president of the Mormon Church thus 
explained his position to the court: “When I accepted 
the manifesto issued by President Woodruff, I did not 
understand that I would ever be expected to abandon 
and discard my wives. Knowing the sacred covenants 
and obligations which I had assumed by reason of those 
marriages, I conscientiously tried to discharge the 
responsibilities attending them without being offen- 
sive to any, one. I have never flaunted my family 
relations before the public, nor have I felt a spirit of 
defiance against the law; but, on the contrary, I have 
always desired to be a law-abiding citizen.” 


a 


In a remarkable address at South Haven, Mich., 
on November 25, Senator Tillman informed his hearers 
of what he conceived to be the attitude of the South 
toward the negro and his Northern friends. After 
declaring that ‘‘the farmers’ wives in the South are 
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prisoners, for it is not safe for them to leave the house 
alone for fear of negro intrusion,’ Mr. Tillman said: 
“We have in South Carolina exhausted all remedies. 
We have gone the limit. If we could have gone further, 
we would have forbidden any man voting except he 
be white. I expect a struggle; for never again will the 
‘nigger’ govern the South, and I hope the North will 
heed the warning and realize the danger, and, by abol- 
ishing the Fifteenth Amendment, help us. At the 
same time I doubt if the North will do this, as I realize 
it will be a confession of guilt. In that case we will 
resort to the shot-gun, which is the best instrument 
I have ever seen to make a negro stay in the road.” 


ed 


AFTER a protracted discussion of the Education Bill, 
the House of Lords, during the night of November 22, 
cleared the issue with the government by passing the 
measure through the committee stage in a form wholly 
unacceptable to the cabinet and the majority of the 
House of Commons. It is pointed out by British ad- 
vocates of undenominational schools that the House 
of Lords has defeated the object of the bill utterly by 
incorporating into it an amendment providing that, 
unless religious instruction be given in them daily, no 
schools shall be recognized as public elementary schools. 
The attitude of the lords has aroused the ‘‘non-con- 
formist conscience” to a keen realization of the impor- 
tance of the situation, and already more than one hun- 
dred members of Parliament have signed a memorial 
urging the government to reject promptly all the amend- 
ments to the Education Bill which have been adopted 
by the upper house. A deadlock between the two 
branches of Parliament on the issue appears to be an 
inevitable development of the future. 


a 


TuHat a new problem in Cuba will confront the ad- 
ministration at Washington in the near future is indi- 
cated by the attitude of both the great factions on the 
island. The anti-annexationists are plainly chafing under 
the American occupation, and frequent public utter- 
ances are giving expression to a growing sentiment 
that the conduct of Cuban affairs should once more 
be intrusted in the hands of the Cubans. On the other 
hand, influential interests on the island are carrying 
on a vigorous agitation for the continuance of. Ameri- 
can tule by the annexation of the island to the United 
States. The annexationists themselves are divided 
in sentiment, some arguing the attainment of their ob- 
ject by the establishment of a strong American pro- 
tectorate, and others arguing that the only final solu- 
tion of the problem can be found in annexation pure 
and simple. A large number of signatures are reported 
to have been obtained to a petition praying the Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare Cuba American 
territory. 

Pd 


THE situation in Macedonia under the Austro-Hun- 
garian scheme of reforms has been made the subject 
of renewed communications among the . chancelleries 
of the powers in the past two weeks. The impression 
is forcing itself upon the collective mind of Europe 
that the Miirzsteg programme, arranged by the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and Czar Nicholas two years ago, 
has failed absolutely to restore tranquillity in Mace- 
donia, and that Turkish excesses, both official and 
private, continue without interruption under the eyes 
of the mandatories of the two powers and the inter- 
national police. On the other hand, the Christian 
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elements in the province are applying measures of re- 
prisal, both against the Turks and against each other, 
which have made the condition of the country a re- 
proach to Europe. The cable news from the near 
East contains frequent accounts of atrocities committed 
by Greeks and of acts of vengeance by Bulgarians, with 
the respective rdles sometimes reversed. 


Brevities. 


It is just as true to-day as it was in the time of the 
Romans of whom Shakespeare wrote, that the fault 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, if we are underlings. 


We cannot raise the standard of thought and practice 
among the backward nations of the world without excit- 
ing them to rebellion against their overlords of other 
races. . 


The digestive power of the American republic may 
surprise any one who, travelling in any State of the 
Union, finds always at the front typical Americans, 
often foreign-born. 


If simplicity were one of the most attractive features 
in any form of religion, why should not the Friends 
have multiplied in proportion to the increase of intel- 
ligence in the community? 


Some of those who are most thoroughgoing in their 
love for America and its institutions are foreigners. 
They have caught the tone of the true American, and 
will be zealous custodians of our laws and traditions. 


The editor takes many little journeys in the world, 
and sometimes from the pulpit and sometimes in the 
pew sees many people. In spite of all that he reads, 
the wonder grows that he finds everywhere so many 
good men and women. 


By and bythe ministry of Rev.S. H. Winkley, who was 
in active service until 1896, will be cited as an instance 
of the long settlement of ministers at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Sixty years of service is an un- 
usual record in any century. 


The editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian wonders 
what one ought to do with abusive letters that are not 
anonymous. He thinks the better way may be to 
return them with as kind a reply as he can make. It 
is a pity that Lincoln’s advice cannot be taken by every 
writer of such a letter, and it be dropped into the waste- 
basket instead of the mail-box. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Our Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the Second Church Sunday-school of Boston we 
have been studying “Our Faith.’ We are desirous 
of obtaining five poems or verse selections which shall 
best illustrate the points of ‘‘God’s Fatherhood,” ‘‘Man’s 
Brotherhood,” ‘Salvation through Character,” ete. 
We shall be very glad for the information which your 
many readers can give, and we wish in advance to thank 
them for their interest and any trouble to which we may 
be putting them in mailing poems or titles to 

Rev. THomas VAN NEss, 
11 Carlton Street, Boulevard Station, Boston, 
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At Bay. 


This is the end, then, of striving; this is what comes of it all,— 
Darkness and foes just behind one; before, an impassable wall 
What does it matter how staunchly one may have battled for truth, 
When with his weapons all broken he sits by the grave of his youth? 
What did it profit in past years that one did the best that one knew, 
When in the gloom of the present Virtue herself seems untrue? 
Why should one fight any longer when nothing remains but defeat ? 
Surely such labor were useless, and idle the stirring of feet. 


Ah! but the soul that is faithful knows it is well to have fought, 
Knows it is good to have acted, whatever the doing has brought. 
This is the crown of the conflict, this the reward of the strife,— 

. Faith in one’s self and one’s motives, no matter how darkened the life. 
Flesh may be bruised and defeated, but spirit is never disgraced, — 
Spirit is always triumphant, whatever sharp pain it has faced. 


Here, at the end of my conflict, I counsel not yet with despair, 
Though to all seeming my struggles are his who but beateth the air. 
Darkness and foes are about me, yet I stand with my back to the wall, 
Facing whatever Fate sends me, and facing Fate thus I shall fall. 
—Oscar Fay Adams. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XX. 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 


In a sense all peace comes from God from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift. But, without know- 
ing precisely why, believers have separated in their 
thoughts the peace that comes from sympathy with 
nature and the pleasure that comes from human society, 
from that deeper experience which comes when the usual 
sources of peace and happiness are withdrawn. ‘There is 
a kind of peace which men and women can provide for 
and understand. The main efforts of daily life are di- 
rected toward the ends which, attained, bring content- 
ment, satisfaction, and a peaceful mind. 

But out of the experience of many generations, verified 
by every one who works honestly and thinks sincerely, 
comes the fact, which passes all human understanding, 
that there are sources of peace lying deeper than the 
springs of our daily conduct and coming to light when 
the ordinary provision for peace and comfort fails. In 
the wonderland of the soul there is no phenomenon more 
surprising and reassuring than this one. Storms arise, 
the sun sets, darkness falls, terrors are abroad; and yet, 
for the steadfast soul, light begins to shine within, and, 
while the tumult rages without, peace rises slowly out 
of the unsounded depths of the heart. Every generation 
brings, to those who are loyal and devout, experiences 
which confirm the testimony of the saints, the martyrs, 
the patriots, the heroes who have suffered all things for 
righteousness’ sake and have testified that still they were 
at peace. 

The collective experience of this generation is becoming 
a surprising revelation of the spiritual nature which we 
have in common. Underneath the trivial and transient 
phases of our individual lives, there resides something 
which abides, untroubled by sorrow and unshaken by 
adversity. To those who trust it this underlying spirit 
of peace manifests itself. If it were not so, life could not 
goon. This lower deep of the human soul is not its own 
private possession. It is the love and energy of God, 
unspent and free, ever abiding and renewing in the con- 
scious life of the faithful the hope and joy which seem 
hopelessly broken and dispersed by the accidents and 
adversities of the exterior life. This peace of God has 
passed human understanding because human uwunder- 
standing was not turned toward it. But, now that men 
think of it, it is seen to be the source of that wonderful 
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power in nature which heals all our diseases and redeems 
our lives from destruction. We begin to see that the 
same power which wells up within us in longing and 
aspiration, in virtue and knowledge, in all the active 
desires and upward moving impulses, also manifests itself 
in quietness, in steadfastness, in peace;so that, while the 
character grows in energy, coherence, and fitness for ac- 
tion, the same being which manifests itself in these exter- 
nal ways shows itself in ways still more wonderful in the 
steadfastness of that upon which our being rests. Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms; and he who holds in 
them the fortunes of mankind giveth to his beloved good 
things even while they sleep. 

This consciousness that the divine energy is expended 
without limit in the lives of those who are worthy to 
draw upon it and to use it is coming to expression in 
many ways. Some of them are grotesque, some of them 
are half truths, and some are rational descriptions of a 
universal fact. Many are coming to see that wholeness, 
happiness, health, and peace reside in the infinite energy 
which flows into our lives, and that, if we live aright, we 
need never be sick, sinful, or unhappy. Some are trying 
to separate this fact of experience from other facts which 
come to us through the revelations of science; but all 
truth is harmonious with itself, and that which science 
teaches concerning health and disease, vice and virtue, 
sin and penalty, accords, when fully understood, with 
what we know concerning the healing power of nature 
and the blessedness which comes to those who trust to 
the spirit of all health and peace. 

We now know that the peace that man makes, by the 
prevention of disease, by avoiding the causes of suffer- 
ing, and by providing for increased prosperity, will 
rapidly increase, so that by natural causes, which lie 
within the foresight and provision of men, poverty, 
crime, disease, and other sufferings will continually de- 
crease. We may be equally certain that with profitable 
occasions for it the underlying strength and peace upon 
which our natures rest will come to expression in nobler 
forms of character, in both the steadiness of peace and 
the outbreaking of joy and gladness. Our artificial ways 
of life have withdrawn us from the inspiring contact with 
the beauty and freshness of the natural world, but we 
are reaching the limit of this artificial and dreary conduct 
of life. We are beginning to learn that life itself is worth 
more than anything we can add to it by external posses- 
sions. We are learning that, if set free and left to ex- 
press itself in natural and wholesome ways, the mere 
enjoyment of living surpasses all the artificial joys that 
the wit of man has invented. We are learning also 
through happy experience that the joyous life may ex- 
press itself through music, literature, and art, and many 
another witty invention, so that the free and joyous life 
may become rich and full, and put on many an adorn- 
ment and express itself in many dignified and happy 
ways. 

Although the years through which we are passing are 
showing life in some of its most dreary, tawdry, and 
disgusting aspects, yet these very revelations are the 
signs of an awakening conscience and a healthy uprising 
of that which is good in human nature. Out of our im- 
patience with that which is unworthy and the popular 
contempt for that which is not good comes this momen- 
tary disgust, but it is not disgust with life itself nor with 
that which is normal and possible to every man. It is 
a sign that the real things are coming into consciousness 
and experience, and that.the unworthy and the artificial, 
however glittering and tempting in its splendor and 
luxury, is coming to judgment and going to its own place. 

Contentment with real things, willingness to do worthy 
work, courage to face difficulties and to meet dangers 
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which lie in the path of unselfish action for the common 
good, are signs of the times, full of hope and promise. 
There is abroad among the people more confidence than 
ever before in the provision made for the enjoyment of 
life by all who are healthy, doing worthy work, and set 
to carry out plans.of which the ends will be the well- 
being, welfare, and good health of all mankind. A 
brotherhood of service is coming to light. It is wide- 
spread, and as yet not fully recognized. Its members 
have no grips, signs, and watchwords. It has no singu- 
lar dress or badges of rank, but its members know each 
other when they meet, doing the same tasks with-unself- 
ish purpose to serve not merely the members of the 
elect brotherhood, but all who need their love and care. 

Out of this return to reality comes a discovery that the 
happy life is the true life, and that they who seek it find 
it. The discovery is not new. It has been repeated by 
every generation since the world began, but there never 
has been a time when so many were willing to commit to 
it their lives and fortunes. 


Spirit and Energy. 


BY CHARLES B. UPTON. 


The Christian Register for October 25 has just reached 
me, and I have greatly enjoyed the very thoughtful 
address by Prof. C. S. Minot, on ‘‘The Function of Con- 
sciousness in Life.’ While agreeing in the main with 
Prof. Minot’s admirable paper, I should like to be allowed 
to suggest a modification of his view, which would, I 
think, give greater consistency to his theory. He says, 
“It is the essential function of consciousness to affect 
transformations of energy, though, as said before, it is 
superimposed upon the mental processes, and is not itself 
a form of energy.’ But, if consciousness is thus quite 
distinct from energy, how and when does it emerge from 
a process of evolution which in its earlier stages consists 
of nothing but transformations of energy? In the first 
place, I venture to think that to speak of energy as if it 
existed per se, is like talking of ‘‘thinking” apart from 
a thinker, or of ‘‘strength’’ apart from some being which 
exerts strength. What is it, then, that puts forth 
energy? I quite agree with Prof. Minot that it is not 
the unknown entity called ‘‘matter,” but I have a 
strong persuasion that it is an entity with which we have 
an intimate personal acquaintance; namely, ‘‘spirit.”’ 
Recent science appears to me to render it probable that 
all nature is constituted of monads,—that is, of centres or 
sources of energy,—and that our wills or spirits are monads 
of the same kind, but in the highest stage of develop- 
ment. Our spirits not only exert energy, as all monads 
do, but they are also conscious and self-conscious, which 
the lower monads, except in a very faint and elementary 
form, apparently are not. 

And, though Prof. Minot distinguishes between con- 
sciousness and energy as if they were entirely distinct, 
he, nevertheless, makes consciousness itself a source of 
energy; for he says. ‘‘It controls mental processes.” 
How could it do this if it did not itself exert energy? and 
are we not clearly aware in the sense of effort that we are 
exerting energy? Instead, then, of saying that con- 
sciousness, or will, controls something wholly unlike itself 
called ‘‘energy,” I should contend that our consciousness, 
or rather our will (for the will is the active principle and 
has the consciousness), is a spiritual entity which directly 
acts upon and controls other spiritual entities of a like 
nature with itself; namely, the myriad monads which as 
an organized aggregate form the brain, and through the 
brain the will influences our mental states and our mus- 
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cular movements. In this way I think we escape the 
impassable chasm in evolution between energy and con- 
sciousness, which Prof. Minot’s theory, if I rightly under- 
stand it, leaves unbridged. All energy, in my view, is a 
manifestation of spiritual life; but, while some of these 
manifestations appear to be wholly or nearly uncon- 
scious, others, such as our own souls, reach a very high 
stage of consciousness. Consciousness ‘‘sleeps in the 
mineral, slumbers in the vegetable, dreams in the animal, 
and only fully wakens in the spirit of man.” All these 
innumerable monads which constitute the noumena of 
the cosmos are, it seems to me, most adequately ex- 
plained as partial differentiations or individuations of © 
God’s eternal substance and life, to which he delegates 
progressive degrees of self-activity culminating in the 
moral freedom of man. But from none of these partial 
differentiations of his own substance does the eternal 
Cause and Ground ever wholly separate himself. He is - 
immanent in each and all, and by his presence organizes 
and unifies the whole. In the lower grades of evolution 
his presence and activity are almost unknown to the 
monads themiselves; but, as evolution rises to the human 
level, he gradually reveals himself in and to the conscious- 
ness of his creatures, and, appearing to them in the form 
of their rational, ethical, and esthetic ideals, makes mo- 
rality and spiritual experience possible and actual. Thus 
do the creatures of God rise to true sons of God and be- 
come capable of enjoying personal relations with him. 

I may be allowed to say that the Weltanschauung, 
which is here outlined, and for which I am very largely 
indebted to Hermann Lotze, is more fully developed in 
the Hibbert Lectures on the ‘‘Bases of Religious Be- 
lief.”’ 

I have read Prof. Minot’s paper with such admiration 
and sympathetic response that I feel pretty sure that 
after a little mutual explanation we should find ourselves 
substantially at one. 

LITTLEMORE, near OxFORD, ENGLAND. 


Thanksgiving. 


We owe Thanksgiving Day to a little band of perse- 
cuted people, who, by coming to the newly discovered 
world, gave birth to a nation which rivals the mightiest 
empires of the Old World, and is accomplishing some of 
the most glorious destinies in the history of man. It 
was not till the Puritans, irrevocably pledged to the 
principles of religious freedom, landed on these shores, 
that the foundation was laid of the still rising republic. 
Piety was the prime force in their character; and, ere 
they could claim a church made with hands, before a 
single hut was erected to cover their homeless heads, 
they met to thank God in the wide-spreading forest. 
Never was ground more hallowed; never was altar more 
sanctified; never was worship more true; never, in 
human consciousness, did heaven and earth come closer 
together. 

“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea, 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 


These are they to whom our great America owes its 
existence. Fragrant as the breath of June be their 
memory. No brass is bright enough, no marble pure 
enough on which to inscribe their names, and there is 
no tree which grows green enough to make wreaths for 
their brows: ‘Their influence is bounded by no shore. 
Our canvas is spread to every breeze and covers every 
sea. Our flag is honored in every land. We are spread- 
ing civilization, knowledge, and religion among the most 


————e 
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distant peoples of the earth. Happiness crowns our 
homes, and prosperity waits upon our toils. 

In. thankfulness for our many bléssings, let our sym- 
pathies expand, our hearts soften, and the range of kind 
rememibtancés grow broader. ‘The first toast should be 
dedicated to our absent friends. Absent! Perhaps it 
means to the bronzed son away in the mining camp; 
perhaps to the sailor lad among the wet shrouds upon the 
wave-washed deck; perhaps to the daughter whom the 
summer bore away a bride to a new home, and for the 
want of whose bright eyes and merry smiles the old home 
will not be as jolly as it used to be; perhaps it means to 
the follower of a sterner beckoning, the emigrant to that 
other country, ‘‘so near, and yet so far,” calling the 
mother’s thought to an empty bed, whereon this year 
has laid a patient face, and to a full bed in the cemetery, 
in which that same face is lying, and the first libation of 
the loving-cup is poured upon a grave. 

Absent friends! It is a true toast. For Thanksgiving 
comes to make way for memory, as well as for forgetful- 
ness. If it bids you banish greed and care, it reverently 
bows its frosty head and drops a tender tear, while you 
lovingly remember ‘‘absent friends.’”’—Philip S. Thacher. 


For the Christian Register. 


Be Still. 


BY CHARLES CASSON. 


When clouds obscure the sky, 
j When cowards cringe and cry, 
wy Know thou that God is nigh— 
Be still! 


When falsehoods fiercely shriek 
f From scandal’s vulture-beak, 
Medea Know thou the truth shall speak— 
Be still! 


When paths perplex, divide, 

When deepening shadows hide, 

Know thou that God shall guide— 
Be still! 


Che Pulpit. 
The American Idea. 


BY REV. S. R. CALTHROP, LITT.D. 


Let the people praise thee, QO God! Yea, let all the people praise 
thee!—PsauM Ixviii. 3. 


To-day I speak of the ‘‘American Idea.”’ We are tired 
of the old Fourth of July oratory. It did very well 
when we were not quite sure of our national position, 
and had to lift ourselves up, as the man does in the 
hydrostatic paradox, by blowing ourselves up by our 
own breath. But now it is admitted on all sides all 
over the world that we are a first-rate nation with a 
first-rate destiny. The boy pulls incessantly at his in- 
cipient whiskers. The man knows they are there, and 
leaves them alone. They only serve to remind him that 
he is a man. 

“‘Let him that glorieth glory in the Lord,’’ says Saint 
Paul. When Americans glory wisely, they glory in the 
good things which God and the brave toil of their fathers 
have brought to pass, glory in the new-found possibility 
of a freedom which prophets and kings vainly desired 
to see. If, then, America must boast, let her boast not 
so much of her achievements, as of her idea; not so much 
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of what she has done, but of the task God has set her 
to do. That glorying is one with the profoundest hu- 
mility. 

What, then, is the American idea? Swedenborg says 
that the speech of the angels is very concentrated. They 
often say in one word more than could be said by many 
thousands in any earthly language. Perhaps, then, when 
the angels say the word ‘‘Man!”’ they include in that one 
word all his infinite possibilities, his inevitable develop- 
ment, his ever-unfolding history, and the unspeakable 
grandeur of his final destiny. 

Be that as it may, the American idea is indeed the 
idea of man as man. In one word, the American idea is 
man! The American idea is man mere, not man and 
something more,—not man and a wig to make a judge, 
not man and a gown to make a preacher, not man and 
a title to make a legislator, not man and a crown to 
make a ruler., The American idea roughly brushes aside 
all these accessories, and takes its stand on manhood 
pure and simple. Man’s justice can make laws without 
the aid of the barber’s shop. Man’s adoration, man’s 
intuition, can give his religion voice without any aid 
from tailor or milliner. A ‘‘Dr.’’ or a ‘‘D.D.” before or 
after a man’s name adds no jot to his insight, and no 
jeweller can put royalty on a fool’s head. The kingship 
must be in the man. Man, then, man his own law- 
giver, prophet, priest, king,—that is the American idea. 
When God crowns a man, then, and then only, the Amer- 
ican idea says, Amen! 

What, then, is our distinctive glory among the nations? 
We have no time-honored cathedrals, sacred legacies 
handed down by the worship of the past, no great ances- 
tral names, no history going back far into the darkness 
of far-off days, no titled aristocracy fenced about with 
courtly manners. Take away from us our belief in man, 
and we have nothing left. Leave us that, and in time 
we will reproduce all that is grand in the ‘old, and add 
to it all the glory of the new. 

Let us fairly admit at the outset that one of the irre- 
sistible ambitions of our America is size. So far, Euro- 
pean opinion of us is quite justified. To vast areas of 
soil vast populations must be fitted. Great nations must 
have great cities. We can hardly think of France with- 
out Paris, of England without London. London is Lon- 
don because it has 5,000,000 inhabitants. Without that, 
no Crystal Palace with its acres of glass, no Kew Gardens 
with the plants of every zone, no Zodlogical Gardens with 
every known animal, no British Museum with every 
book and every fossil. With its summary of art in all 
ages, London is an epitome of the planet. 

The great nation, too, must have millions of hands,— 
in the fields, in the mines, in the ships, in the factories, 
in the workshops. Everywhere each pair of hands is, or 
should be, one more source of power to the great nation, 
so that, other things being equal, the nation that owns 
the most pairs of hands, and the most heads above the 
hands, is the most powerful. 

True, it is absolutely necessary for us to make a stand 
against the vulgar conception of the dignity of brute 
numbers only. To the commonplace man numbers mere 
are divine. One man with a conviction is to him only 
an insignificant unit among the surrounding millions. 
The word of a thousand people begins to be respectable; 
of a hundred thousand, significant; of a million, power- 
ful; of a hundred millions, divine. It is impious to go 
against that. ‘‘Vox populi, vox Dei” (‘‘The people, right 
or wrong”’), is the vulgar motto. Nevertheless, numbers 
have a certain divine significance, and form an essential 
part of America’s future. Very soon we shall number 
a hundred millions of people! Think of it! A hundred 
millions believing in God’s justice and man’s destiny! 
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What despot in the wide world would dare to enslave or 
oppress, if such a nation said him nay ? 

The American idea, then, requires numbers; for the 
American land, which is the body of which the American 
idea is the soul, is so vast that it requires a vast amount 
of that life-blood, of which each human soul is one drop, 
before its heart can beat and its circulation flow with 
adequate force and fulness. The desert must be peopled, 
and railroad and telegraph must run from New York to 
San Francisco, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, through and through a continent swarming with 
men, women, and children, before the American land 
comes to its own, before the American idea can find 
adequate numerical expression, before the voice of 
America can get volume enough to echo from shore to 
shore and across the Atlantic and the Pacific deep. 

Secondly, the American idea requires numbers, be- 
cause it must be first proved here, beyond controversy, 
that man is capable of self-government on the grandest 
scale; that a free republic is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion without the least danger to its permanence; that 
absolute justice to all men is a foundation for a State 
more solid than any throne. 

Thirdly, the American idea requires numbers because 
there are a great number of human beings in the world, 
and, therefore, the American idea has a mission to many 
men. It has, in short, a gospel to preach to a billion 
and a half of human beings at present upon the earth, 
and to a quite indefinite-number of billions who are 
among the inevitable things of the future. It needs 
numbers to illustrate its principles. Its message is indeed 
for all, for high and low, rich and poor; but its peculiar 
mission is to the millions, to ‘‘the sons and daughters of 
toil,’ to the ‘‘lower classes,’ to the ‘‘scum,” to the 
‘‘mudsills,” to the slaves everywhere. Its special 
mission is to bid all such arise up and be men. Here, 
first, it must ‘prove itself by nobleness achieved, by jus- 
tice done to every man, woman, and child among all its 
millions, and then its sound shall go out into all lands 
and its words to the ends of the world. 

I. All greatness has its enemies. The most deadly 
foe to the American idea to-day is the unholy alliance 
between corporate greed and corrupt politics, the greed 
of wealth ever greedy for more wealth furnishing the 
money, and the corrupt politician delivering the goods 
for a consideration, having debauched thousands _of 
voters for the purpose. It is frightful to think of for- 
eigners who seek a refuge here, being sold and bought 
before they can know what a crime they are aiding and 
abetting. They are helping to assassinate the very 
country which has given them a refuge. I would that 
my voice could reach a few intelligent and conscientious 
foreigners, and persuade them to strive to the uttermost 
to enlighten these poor unfortunate countrymen who are 
thus made the tools of the criminal rich. 

The present time, then, brings a great crisis in the his- 
tory of the United States. Civic virtue is needed as 
never before. Civic vice has been more rampant, more 
unblushing, more open, more audacious, more powerful, 
more oppressive, more defiant, than ever before. Never 
before has civic vice had means of corruption so vast, 
never before were the prizes for the successful debauch- 
ing of the public mind so immense. It is a terrible thing 
for one whose whole soul believes in democracy, in the 
government of the people, for the people, by the people, 
to face the awful fact that in every large city of the 
United States a group of powerful persons is found, who 
are resolved, as far as in them lies, to use the forms of 
popular government simply to aggrandize and enrich 
themselves at the expense of the whole body politic, and 
are prepared to corrupt just as many thousands of voters 
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as are necessary to give them continued control of public 
affairs. In a Republican city there is a Republican 
machine, in a Democratic city a Democratic -machine, 
skilfully constructed to grind out provender. for the 
owners of the machine and their henchmen. It is-a 
terrible thing to see the owners of stich machines actu- 
ally ruling great States of our Union, some of these 
owners using publicly vast sums of money to elect them- 
selves, to buy outright, in open market, votes enough 
to elect themselves governors of States or senators of 
the United States, as Clark did in Montana and Addicks 
in Delaware. The shame and disgrace of Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, and many other cities, must 
cause the cheek of every one who loves his country to 
blush. It is dreadful to think how many hordes of rich 
plunderers there are in our land who are busied night 
and day in finding out the price of a poor man’s honor, 
and making it impossible for him ever to hold up his 
head as a free American citizen. 

A great storm of public indignation against such men 
has just passed over our land, and the man whom its 
lightning strikes is killed politically. But here comes a 
pressing danger. In our indignation against the authors 
of our national shame, we are prone to imagine that our 
indignation is sufficient, that we have discharged our 
full duty by being indignant. Alas! that is only the 
bare beginning of our work,—work which will be very 
difficult, work which must be continued patiently through 
many, many years. The first and chief difficulty will be 
the reforming of ourselves. The whole nation needs a 
moral uplift, and the one sure way of aiding that moral 
uplift is to raise the whole tone of our own lives. You 
and I must begin at once to do this. I-must see to it 
that my discharge of my duties to you and to the Church 
of God in Syracuse shall at once be raised to a higher 
plane. My ministrations must be more effective for good. 
My watch over your souls, my longing for a higher truth 
and beauty to be manifested in your lives, must be deeper. 
My heart’s desire and prayer for your growth in all manly 
and womanly nobleness must rise higher,—rise toward 
the throne of God. Each and every one of you must 
likewise raise your whole tone of living,—in your business, 
your society, your home. This is to be your contribu- 
tion to the highest welfare of your beloved country, 
this your supreme gift,—the gift of yourselves, to the 
Genius of Liberty in this her hour of sorest need. 

II. The first century and a quarter of our republic 
reveals much that is full of fine promise, something of 
noble performance, much that is still lacking to a com- 
plete national consciousness. It contains, too, matter 
for grave foreboding, almost for dread. It shows us that 
there is no royal road to greatness, that the mere fact 
that we are a republic will not save us from the one- 
sidedness which is the consequence of half-culture, from 
the littleness which is the sure result of low aims, or from 
the swift retribution that follows wrong. It shows us 
that the stern laws of the universe are around us also; 
that in a republic as well as in a monarchy greatness 
comes by law and not by luck; that honor is the re- 
ward of reality, not of make-believe; that high dignities 
are gained not by self-seeking, but by self-sacrifice. The 
giddy height on which we stand is enough to make 
thoughtful men ponder and religious men fall on their 
knees to ask for strength equal to this tremendous day 
of the Lord, the issue of which is to place either the fool’s 
cap of the charlatan or the diadem of victory on the brow 
of our loved republic. 

One thing, I think, is evident. We shall either be 
greatly noble or greatly base. Yet it is to be confessed 
that many, even of our most thoughtful well-wishers in 
Europe, think that the reverse is to be the case, and 
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that we are to present in the future a fine?specimen of 
amiable mediocrity, an immense mass of average well- 
being, a hundred millions of well-to-do, comfortably 
housed, well-fed, good-humored people, not too much 
burdened with ideas, and not much troubled in our di- 
gestion, with longings after the unattainable perfect 
They do not expect that great artists, deep thinkers, in- 
spired prophets and poets, are to be born and graciously 
nurtured here; but they do look forward to low poor- 
rates and wages at two dollars a day. They do not an- 
ticipate any high stimulus, any grand impulse toward the 
ideal to emanate from America, but they feel reasonably 
sure of capital crops of corn and cotton, pigs and cheeses. 

Now I think that we would all repudiate indignantly 
this degrading conception, if not for ourselves and our 
own performance, at least for the grand idea of democ- 
racy, which we are supposed to represent. We would 
all ery out: ‘‘We ourselves may be as commonplace as 
you please; but, if we are, blame us and our unworthy, 
contemptible conception of the American idea. Do not 
blame that idea itself, for that is God’s angel of hope and 
promise for the days to come.” 

Is the American idea going to dwarf men simply be- 
cause it exalts manhood alone? Does the absence of 
arbitrary class distinctions—that is, distinctions founded 
on conventional, not real, superiorities—necessarily be- 
little? Let us see. The old idea of a calling was the 
position in which a man was born. ‘‘“TI’o do my duty in 
that station of life into which it has pleased God to call 
me,’ used to mean, Be content with the position into 
which you were born, whether that be a palace or a 
gutter, but very specially the gutter! That is, the eter- 
nal surroundings of a man, not the soul within him, 
were to legislate for all his future. But in our America 
God’s verdict is not looked for outside, is not supposed 
to be told by fustian jacket or broadcloth, by plaster 
walls or marble, but within, by brain power, nerve power, 
mind power, heart power, spirit power. Whatever a 
man can be, that is he bound to be. ‘‘Capacity is the 
limit of sphere.” . As the children of Israel were taught 
to expect that God would inspire whomsoever he willed 
among the people, lowly or lofty, and more generally 
lowly than lofty, so the American idea teaches us that 
princes may come out of hovels, and that the leaders of 
America to-morrow may be the the wagon-boys or 
shoemakers or rail-splitters of to-day. 

Does, then, the American idea bar the road to great 
achievements simply because it opens wide the gates that 
lead to that road, and bids millions enter, where only a 
handful entered before? If a million heads are opened 
to the thoughts of science, art, invention, discovery, is 
there less chance of high excellence being developed in 
some of these millions than if only a hundred heads were 
thus opened ? 

‘*The French Revolution,’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ proclaimed 
to all the world that at last a career was open to talent.” 
‘*How far will America allow a man to progress?” ask 
you? Just as far as he can. She writes upon her por- 
tals, ‘‘The career is open to talent.’”’ Just what a man 
can do, that shall he be free to do. All walks of litera- 
ture, all researches of science, all distinctions of orator, 
statesman, merchant, poet, shall be his, if his hand be 
strong enough to grasp them. ‘‘Through all the roads 
of heaven,” says Plato, ‘‘the chariots of the blessed gods 
roll free, and whosoever hath the power and the will 
hath free right to follow whatsoever chariot of whatso- 
ever god he pleases. For envy hath no place in the 
feasts of the gods.”’ 

But, lastly, I look forward to all manner of grand 
achievements for America, because I perceive that high 
thought in all departments of knowledge is democratic. 
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Certainly science is democratic. Science does not ask 
what the colorfof a’man’s coat or his skin}is before¥she 
will deign to accept him as a votary. She examines 
neither his coat nor his cuticle, but his calculations, his 
discoveries; not his ancestors, but himself. Again, the 
imagination is democratic. Let two men write a poem, 
one an Ayrshire ploughman, the other a king, if you will, 
and the imagination crowns the ploughman with its 
laurel, if the ploughman’s verse touches the deeper 
chord in the heart of man. Royal authors have had, in 
general, a very disloyal public, and for this reason,—that 
the imagination is democratic. It refuses to admire that 
which is not admirable, to be touched by that which is 
not touching. Is any one foolish enough to suppose that, 
if a poor man or a black man wrote a noble poem, the 
imagination would refuse him the tribute of tears and 
sympathy because he was poor or black? 

Does, then, the true democratic idea lower the imagi- 
nation, make it coarse or commonplace? Does it refuse 
to any man the right to have grand, glorious thoughts, 
because the thoughts of the average run of people are 
the reverse of grand and glorious? No. All it says is, 
‘‘The career is open to talent,’—beautiful thoughts to 
those who can think them, whether the face be red, black, 
brown, or white; thankful recognition, gratitude to all 
givers of beautiful thoughts, regardless of all things else 
save the beauty of the thoughts. 

Last of all, above all other departments of human 
genius, religion is democratic. This has been written in 
letters of light on human history ever since Moses in- 
augurated his grand theocratic democracy, and took his 
stand not upon one inspired man or one inspired class, 
but upon an inspired people, each individual of whom 
was to keep himself ready for the heavenly call. ‘‘En- 
viest thou for my sake?”’ says Moses to Joshua, who was 
grieved that Eldad and Medad prophesied in the camp. 
‘‘Enviest thou for my.sake? Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them!”’ 

Does, then, democracy in religion mean that we are 
to have no prophet more, that henceforth the heavens 
are to be closed to the piercing eye of genius, because it 
is not fair to the generality of people that they should 
be blind as bats to the everlasting glory, while others 
understand the secrets which the heavens are forever 
telling? Oh, no! Democracy in religion means that the 
heavens are ever open to the sons of men, that the 
thoughts of God are near to every man’s head, that not 
one soul shall be defrauded of its just right to be put into 
communication with the great thoughts of the wise of 
old, that no soul that can climb the hills of God shall 
be kept down because the skin of its body is red or black 
or brown, or its food is coarse, or its birth humble. 

Democracy can never alter the great law of divine 
communication, which is ‘‘thought kindling itself at the 
fire of living thought.’”’ But what it can do is this: it 
can give all men education enough to come within range 
of divine thoughts. It will develop nobler religious 
genius, because it will give millions a chance to develop 
it where only a handful had the chance before. 

Stern, yet simple, is the law of divine inspiration. 
‘“Thou hast asked a hard thing,’’ says Elijah to Elisha, 
when Elisha had asked that a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit should descend upon him. ‘‘Nevertheless, if thou 
see me when I am taken up, it shall be to thee even as 
thou hast said. And it came to pass, as they still went 
on and talked, behold! a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire descended, and parted them both asunder, and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried, My father! my father! the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof! And he saw him 
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no more. And he took hold of his own clothes, and 
rent them in two pieces. He took up also the mantle 
of Elijah that fell from him, and went back and stood by 
the bank of Jordan. And he took the mantle of Elijah 
that fell from him, and smote the waters, and said, Where 
is the Lord God of Elijah? And, when he had smitten 
the waters, they parted hither and thither, and Elisha 
wentjover. And when the sons of the prophets looked 
uponithis face, they said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest 
on Elisha!’’ 

These things are an allegory. Whosoever can follow 
religious genius in its upward flight toward the heavens, 
and, with undazzled yet kindling eye, behold it mount 
its chariot of fire, even till the uncreated glory shines 
forth {pon it, and the finite soul and the infinite become 
one light,—upon him a double portion of the spirit of 
religious genius descends. He, too, can take up the 
prophet’s mantle, and with it smite the waters that 
separate the common, sordid world from the world of 
eternal principles. 

This, then, is the divine right which democracy has to 
secure not to one, but to all souls,—opportunity to be 
kindled into flame by hearing and studying the divine 
words of souls that glow with the fire‘of God, and a free 
right to believe that the vision of the eternal is no: pri- 
vate property of a few favored ones, but belongs to man 
as man. 

I look for a grand development of religious genius in 
America during this twentieth century. When the land 
shall number a hundred million of free men, all educated 
to the consciousness of mind, how poor must human 
nature be if under such mighty influences, unchecked, 
unbarred, it cannot show that religious genius grows in 
free soil like the flowers, each after its kind! Democracy 
in religion tend to dull uniformity? Not while the world 
bends before the immortal life of the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth! ‘ 

The world has grown weary of the Pyramid style in 
national architecture, where millions of living souls are 
walled up in utter night, used only to form the hidden 
support to the polished ascending slabs of gentleman, 
lord, marquis, duke, prince, and princess, which adorn 
the sides, and completely cover up the vast solid masses 
below, which alone make their position possible, while 
on the apex a single crowned figure stands, with rayless 
darkness underneath its feet. The world has grown 
weary of that, and begins to long for the grand Christian 
cathedral style of national architecture, where no single 
stone is despised or bereft of its dower of glory and beauty, 
where arch and pillar, groined roof and deep-stained 
window, massive buttress and slender pinnacle, are alike 
shaped to forms of grace and nobleness,—ay, where 
every niche of this living temple of souls is consecrated 
to noble service, where every pillar is twined with tender 
tracery, every rafter of the ceiling is carved with an 
artist’s hands, where the arched gateways are adorned 
with many a statue of angel or of hero-saint, and where 
the solemn twilight of the crypts below is dedicated to the 
monumental resting-places of the mighty dead, where 
wall and tower and battlement without fill the landscape 
with hope and beauty and dignity, while within all is 
glorious with the light that streams through mighty 
pictured windows, where every stone vibrates to the 
music that echoes along its vast expanse, and where over 
its high altar the lowly born king of men is seen ascend- 
ing to God, bearing man’s nature with him. Such a 
national cathedral, each stone a living soul, each stone 
dedicated to use and beauty, each in its appropriate 
place, each supporting each, each necessary to each other 
and the mighty whole, each an integral part of the glory 
of the whole, that whole forming a grand national 
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church of the living God, dedicated to his praise and to 
the service of man,—such a human cathedral, its floor a 
continent, its arching roof the sky, it is our task to rear. 
In God’s name, let us arise and build! 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Song in “The Indian Emperor.” 


Ah, fading joy! how quickly art thou past! 
Yet we thy ruin haste. 

As if the cares of human life were few, 

We seek out new, 

And follow fate that does too fast pursue. 


See how on every bough the birds express 
_ In their sweet notes their happiness. 
They all enjoy and nothing spare, 
But on their mother nature lay their care: 
Why, then, should man, the lord of all below, 
Such troubles choose to know 
As none of all his subjects undergo? 
—John Dryden. 


Sunday for Every One. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston gave an evening a fort- 
night ago for the discussion of the proposed revision of 
the Sunday laws of Massachusetts. I made a short 
speech myself. I was not, however, able to go into any 
detail on the subject, and I like to add to what I said 
then some statement of what I think are the principles 
involved in the proposed revision. 

I was very much pained not long ago by the attitude 
taken by a dozen real leaders of men, in a discussion as 
to their use of Sunday. It was a careful discussion 
which lasted for hours in private. Now every man in 
the number, except the three ministers present, spoke of 
the Sunday service as if it were a mere personal affair. 
‘‘Will it do me any good or give me any pleasure, say, 
to hear Mr. Fenn preach, or to hear the choir sing Te 
Deum?” It seemed to me an almost savage outburst 
of the Benthamism, as it was called,—the utilitarianism 
of a half century ago. 

A view so limited makes one look back with more 
respect on the old orthodox habit. For those men who 
at sixteen or seventeen had got through the process of 
conversion, could say that they were converted and ac- 
cepted. They were open and ready to do their duty to 
somebody else. At all events, they went to church, 
they shut up their workshops on Sunday ‘‘for the greater 
glory of God,’’ because it was good for mankind. 

Are we to be less careful about the moral and religious 
welfare of the community because we have improved on 
the separate or lonely theory of personal salvation or 
conversion ? 

First, second, and last, we have cut clear completely 
of the Dark Ages. A certain set of priests then called 
themselves the successors of Jesus Christ. They had 
certain privileges. They had certain duties. They 
were a separate priesthood as the Levites were in the 
Jewish order. This method of the Dark Ages exi&ts still 
in some places and in some organizations here. But we 
Unitarians have nothing to do with such superstitions. 
With us the minister is one member of the congregation, 
and the congregation, not the minister, succeeds to all 
the duties and privileges of the Medieval Church. In 
Columbus’s time the priests taught Columbus his letters. 
In our time the People teaches the child his letters. In 
Francis of Assissi’s time the priest fed the starving and 
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clothed the naked. In our time the People feeds the 
starving and clothes the naked. And Christian men and 
women and children must keep the People up to this duty. 

As an organization every church tries to do what 
God wants done in enlivening and enlightening the whole 
school and library system. ‘The church as a church does 
this. It works for education, for hospitality, for charity, 
and it might do much more. But we must remember 
all along that it is the church which does this. Or, let 
us take Wiclif’s much better word, the congregation does 
this. That means it is all the children of God living and 
loving and working as his children. It is not simply a 
school, it is not simply a relief agency, it is not simply a 
club. It is a congregation. “This means that it holds 
intercourse not only with men and women, but with our 
Father who is here in his heaven. 

And it must not be satisfied, even if it know that each 
of its men, women, and children comes to God in his 
morning prayer at home. It ought not to be satisfied 
even if it knew, as in old Puritan days, that every family 
in every house sought him in prayer. It is not satisfied, 
and it ought not to be satisfied unless all these children 
of God come together,—yes, publicly, bells ringing, 
with colors flying, and every public announcement of 
their purpose,—the bad and the good, the young and 
the old, the learned and the ignorant, the men and the 
women and the children, come together to talk to their 
Father, and to listen to him. 

The fine phrase of Moses is, ‘‘If ye seek for me, ye 
shall surely truly find me.” And in that majestic phrase 
it is not merely meant-that Aaron shall seek for him, 
or Miriam shall seek for him, or Judith or David. It 
is not merely lonely prayer, nor to talk about personal 
necessities: it means to be in the plural number as it 
is. It means if ye seek me, ye shall find me. Exactly 
as where the Saviour says, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of righteousness.”” To make a very mean comparison, 
it is as the soldier in camp is not let off when he cleans 
his own musket or mends his own shoes at a special hour 
of the day. Though there should be profound peace, 
though no one else should be within a hundred miles of 
the encampment, he hears the reveille every morning 
which compels him to fall into line with all his com- 
panions, to render the daily homage to the color which 
represents his country and his duty to his country, and 
to show whoever is in command that he is trying to do 
the duty which shall be assigned to him, and that he is 
ready to do it in the lonely desert, or ready to do it in the 
shock of battle. 

People tell me that they like to spend their Sunday 
in communion with nature. I am sure I like to have 
them. I like to have them find out that 


“Not a grain of dust can be, 
O Fount of Being, save from thee.” 


But they never will find that out if they forget that 


“Every human word and deed, 
Each flash of feeling, will, or creed, 
Hath solemn meaning from above, 
Begun and ended all in Love.” 


Or to take another feature of what is not a complete 
analogy, it is as every morning at parade, the ‘‘General 
Order” is read to those who are arranged for duty, not 
for a year only, but for all their years. A trades-union 
can do without this, because it confesses that it is made 
merely for the advancing of the men in a particular em- 
ployment. The clerks in a bank can do without this, 
because they meet simply to take care of the property 
of their stockholders, and to do their best with it. But 
God’s family, the family of God’s children, cannot do 
without it; and they must meet together all of them, 
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all sorts and conditions, well-trained and _ ill-trained, 
scholars and fools,—they must meet together because they 
are his children. 

For such privilege and duty the congregation has 
its first warrant in the words and life of its founder. 
He was not willing to enter into the great work he had 
chosen alone. 

When he comes to what has proved to be the central 
statement of his new revelation, he tells us all to pray 
to our Father. It is not my Father. When it comes 
to any methods of worship or any traditions of their 
history, even at the risk of his life, he tells them that all 
the nations of the world are as one. 

There is something plaintive in the little side ex- 
pressions in the Epistles, words never meant, I suppose, 
to be handed down for centuries, but where this one or 
that one begs them not to forget “the assembling them- 
selves together.” 

There is something singularly suggestive in the choice 
of the family meal, to which everybody in the world 
has to come together, every day, as the great central 
symbol, and the only central symbol, of religion. 

Now the relationship between God and his children 
is not fully satisfied when you and I retire under some 
fig-tree to read what Thomas a Kempis has written, 
or Jeremy Taylor. It is only fitly satisfied when poor 
and rich meet together, ‘stranger and friend, father and 
son. I do not care what are their theories of creation, I 


‘do not care what is their knowledge of history: I know 


that they live and breathe and have their being in their 
God, and, because this is so, those people and their God 
must come together. Epwarp FE. Hats.” ~ 


a 


Spiritual Life. 


Great battles are really won before they are actually 
fought. To control our passions we must govern .our 
habits, and keep watch over ourselves in the small details 
of every-day life —Sir John Lubbock. 


God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. Dear as our 
happiness is to him, there is something within us which 
is more precious in his sight. It is of far less consequence, 
in any divine estimate of things, how much a man suffers 
than what the man 1s.—Austin Phelps. 


Pd 


Let us cultivate and reverently cherish the honest in- 
dignations of our nature, for they are the life and fire 
that isin us. God has given them; and the man is most 
happy who has them the warmest, the truest, the least 
wrenched by prejudice, the least dulled by sense and sin. 
Phillips Brooks. 

‘| as 

Let us vow, as we love our ideals, that we will never 
endure to forsake the company of our fellows, the rank 
and file of mankind. We will never despise the common 
toil. We will not antagonize men if we can help it. We 
will keep together and act together, whenever we can. 
We would not drive men if we could, as we would not be 
driven ourselves. We will persuade them. We will 
never forget that the worst men are yet men. We will 
not turn any out of the temple of our humanity. Our 
faith in democracy is our hope in humanity; that is, that 
justice and friendliness are in all men. If we believe 
this, we can afford to be endlessly patient.—Charles F, 
Dole, 
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Literature. 


F Tae Future oF America. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: Harper & Brothers, $2. 
Mr. Wells writes nothing that is not lively, 
and whatever he writes is commonly interest- 
ing and agreeable. He is much interested in 
problems of sociology, and many of his pro- 
ductions depict the old and the new in con- 
trast, sometimes with a leaning toward hope 
for the future, and sometimes with sugges- 
tions of decadence and gloom. When such 
a man, wide awake, inquisitive, and sym- 
pathetic, comes to America to look us over 


and make his report, we receive him with a: 


welcome, put at his disposal whatever may 
assist him in his study, and then wait with 
calmness for the verdict he may render. We 
go through this experience two or three times 
a year, and yet take it quite as a matter of 
course. Our principal interest in the recent 
studies of American life by Mr. Wells comes 
from the fact that it furnishes us with a 
test of his veracity and competence as an 
observer, which we may apply to his writing 
in cases where we have no such standard 
of comparison. Reading with interest this 
lively volume of reminiscences, we close the 
book with the impression that he has seen 
a good many things as they are, and has 
noted some of the forces at work and the 
tendency of our government and people. 
Yet we remark also the fact that he has told 
us nothing that we did not know before,— 
indeed, that he has told us very little that 
has not been told to him, either by persons 
he met or by the authors whose books he has 
read. Taking for authorities Henry James, 
Upton Sinclair, Robert Hunter, Miss Ida 
Tarbell, Edgar Saltus, and Prof. Miinsterberg, 
he might almost have written his book with- 
out passing the custom-house; that is to 
say, we get the impression of the country 
which Mr. Wells receives through the reports 
of these other people, and do not get the re- 
action of his own mind upon the real problems 
of society. He has carried away in his mind 
a photograph of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, and learned by travelling what 
a vast distance it is from Boston to Chicago, 
and some other things he could not learn 
from books. ‘The haste and quality of his 
observation would not be fairly illustrated 
by such an extreme case as his remark about 
“the brightly new white Germanic museum 
at Harvard University,’ and the English 
ivy on the college building which had been 
winter killed. The Germanic collection is 
housed in a dingy, red brick building more 
than half a century old, a former gymnasitim; 
and the English ivy was Japanese. We are 
scarcely doing justice to Mr. Wells by these 
superficial remarks, because his book is the 
record made by an earnest student who 
desires to see things as they are, and to assist 
in putting the better for the worse every- 
where. Some of his remarks about our 
culture are pungent, and will be heeded; but 
they are a trifle too condescending, and would 
lead one to expect him to explain to an 
American audience any references he might 
make about the best things in art and litera- 
ture. The title of the book is not quite 
justified by the contents of it, because we are 
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not sufficiently enlightened as to the outlook. 
We are not told what that future will] be, nor 
are we informed as to the measures to- be 
taken to make it what it ought to be.. In 
short, Mr. Wells found himself where we ail 
are in America, face to face with some tre- 
mendous problems, of which the solution is 
not yet in sight. 


Booxs, CULTURE, AND CHARACTER. By 
J. N. Larned. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 mnet—Mr. 
Larned is the author of one of the best modern 
text-books in English history. From cer- 
tain incidental remarks he seems also to be 
a librarian,—in which capacity, by the way, 
he must render admirable service; and to 
be the intelligent custodian and giver-out 
of books is, we think, one of the most im- 
portant réles in the world, so few people 
know how to read wisely, while all who share 
in the high friendship of books and would 
dwell, for a while at least, ‘“‘in the still air of 
delightsome studies” are now in Mr. Larned’s 
debt for a volume not only very sensible,— 
though that is a great deal,—but also for a 
book full of true “light and leading.” If 
he who first quotes a good thing is next in 
service to him who said it, certainly he who 
helps men to the knowledge of good books, 
and helps us to love them, is a quite invalu- 
able guide. And such a guide is Mr, Larned. 
It is of course very evident that he specially 
loves history,—that is his affair. But he is 
catholic in his tastes: he urges us to read 
good poetry, much biography, and the best 
novels. Only he would have us be sure to 
tead the great books, and the test he would 
here apply is, “‘Does the book leave any 
wholesome and fine feeling in the mind of one 
who reads it?” We think this a fair test, 
as we have always held that, when a book 
leaves an unwholesome feeling, as it were a 
bad taste for an intellectual palate, no matter 
how witty or bright it may be—like one of 
Mallock’s immensely clever stories,—they 
are bad books, certainly bad for us. For 
Mr. Larned does not believe in the modern 
watchword of ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake’””—no more 
do we! Under that specious doctrine very 
much of our recent decadent literature slips 
in to do its infernal work. Nor yet does he 
think that it is better for everybody to read 
something, no matter whether it be ‘‘Satanic”’ 
literature, or the goody-goody trash of the 
Sunday-school press. We are not surely led 
from feeding on dime novels to the joyous 
study of Homer. Moreover, our author 
urges far more temperance than is common 
in the reading of newspapers; for, though 
there be many good papers, there is an im- 
mense flood of poor stuff that, if it be too 
constantly poured into second-rate minds, 
must nearly submerge them. Mr. Larned 
also believes in having one special subject 
of interest as a centre of positive study, round 
which may be drawn circle after circle of a 
more discursive reading. For, ‘for the 
generality of mankind, breadth of culture 
is on the whole more important than depth, 
a diversity of acquaintance with good litera- 
ture rather than minuteness of information.” 
Finally, we agree with this writer that ‘the 
discriminating sense—the feeling for what 
is good and what is not good—can be trained 
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by exercising it on undisputed classics of 

fiction, One who reads Cervantes, Defoe, 

Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 

Charles Kingsley, Erckmann-Chatrian, is 

not likely to be cheated by any ’prentice 

work tricked out in later styles.” : 
% 


THe Lire or Sir HENRY VANE THE 
YouncER. With a History of the Events 
of his Time. By William W. Ireland. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 net.—As the 
title declares, this.volume of five hundred 
pages is a good deal more than a life, of 
Sir Henry Vane. It is a fairly complete 
history of the stirring times in which this 
hero lived, presenting the founding of the 
New England colony,—the early days of 
Massachusetts under John Winthrop, Dudley, 
and Vane himself, the life of Charles I., whose 
character is ably summed up,—his struggles 
with Parliament, and his final impeachment 
and. death; the days of the Commonwealth, 
with a detailed account of Cromwell’s stern 
rule; Vane’s part in political affairs, and his. 
final overthrow and execution. Dr, Ireland’s 
style is eminently clear and readable, with, 
occasional touches of real wit, as when he 
says of Archbishop Laud, that he was 
“learned in the lore which makes man not 
wiser”; or of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, that 
“she had some means of knowing who were 
under a covenant of works and who were 
under a covenatit of grace: those who disa- 
greed with her were in the first category, and 
those who supported her were in the second.” 
We remember, by the way, that a tablet 
has recently been set up in the First Church 
of Boston to Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, that arch 
disturber of the (ministers’) peace, that 
“breeder of heresies.”” ‘Truly, she could not 
have been an agreeable person to live with; 
for she had the courage of her convictions, 
and spoke them freely, to the great embar- 
rassment of Church and State. To-day, with 
mingled amusement and approbation, we 
gaze at the tablet erected by the very church 
wherefrom she was expelled, which records 
her service to the cause of freedom in re- 
ligion,—‘‘a persuasive advocate of the right 
of independent judgment.” Dr. Ireland’s 
volume gives us an increased admiration not 
only for Sir Henry Vane’s courage, but also 
for his sanity and wisdom. In his religious 
views, he was not:an extremist, though some- 
thing of a mystic, etc., as many most devout 
souls have been. It is even possible that he 
entertained some notion of universal salva- 
tion: he certainly believed in the immediate 
second coming of Christ and the end of the 
world. His last letter to his wife, his words 
on the scaffold where he bravely met death, 
reveal a fine and high spirit, full of true 
patriotism and religious zeal. In every way 
he seems to justify Milton’s well-known de- 
scription:— — 
aBees young in years, but sage in counsel 

ral (eae 

Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 


A WoMAN ALONE IN THE HEART OF JAPAN. 
By Gertrude Adams Fisher. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—The experience of this traveller 
shows that, compared with America, Japan 
is a civilized land. We do not know any 
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part of this country where a Japanese lady 
could travel alone with so little discomfort 
and without annoyance, from which this lady 
- seems to have been entirely free. She went 
wherever she pleased and saw whatever she 
liked, was kindly treated, and not annoyed 
by excessive curiosity. Going in this way, 
she saw some things that ladies attended by 
their husbands and fathers commonly do not 
see, and some things, indeed, which most 
ladies would not willingly confess that they 
had seen.. Now and then she confesses to a 
sudden mood of self-consciousness, and allows 
herself to wonder whether she is in just the 
place where a lady ought to be. The nude 
simplicity of many of the native customs 
sometimes disturbs her, but never interferes 
with sightseeing, as, for instance, when at 
Kioto, she saw that strange public annual 
procession of the women whose profession 
she describes, though in polite society we 
never mention it. She says of them, ‘But 
it is not a sight for the prude, and the ordi- 
nary Christian throws away scruples and 
principles in a measure when he lends his 
countenance to the strange, sad spectacle.” 
While including this and other horrors, her 
account covers a great variety of interesting 
scenes and incidents described in a fresh, 
unconventional way. 


My PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS. By Ethelbert 
Talbot, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75 net.—Bishop Talbot, now 
of Pennsylvania, was the first missionary 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Wyoming 
and Idaho. A genial, friendly man, able to 
see the good in other forms of ecclesiasticism, 
and in people of all religions and no religion, 
blessed with a sense of humor, and devoutly 
determined to seek first the good of the people 
to whom he was sent to minister in the name 
of his divine Master, the bishop ‘naturally 
accumulated a store of interesting stories, 
sometimes pathetic, sometimes funny, always 
illustrative of early conditions in that section 
of country. His charge included a territory 
larger than all the New England and Middle 
States combined, with the State of Maryland 
thrown in, In this book of reminiscences 
he has dwelt little on the difficulties and dis- 
couragements, largely on the essential unity 
of human nature, and on the amusing or 
exceptional incidents of a strangely diversi- 
fied life. The miners, cow-punchers,’ and 
professional gamblers were met with an in- 
stinetive recognition of their good traits and 
inherent possibilities, yet with no abatement 
of dignity or personal conviction. Of him- 
self Bishop Talbot says little, but no such 
story can be told without revelation of the 
man back of the experiences and the friend 
to humanity whose large trust in others was 
usually justified. 


THE ILLustrious O’Hacan: By Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—This is a rollicking Irish 
story which, with a veil of decorous ianguage 
and reserve, sets forth in an entertaining 
fashion the adventures of twin brothers, one 
of whom was a person of discretion and good 
character, and the other a soldier of fortune 
whose adventures rival those of Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, The twins, unlike as they are 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 


Four American 
Leaders 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


i 


12°; 126 pp., 80 cents wet; 88 cents by 
mail. 


These four essays on Washington, Franklin, 


Cae 


DSS 
SS aol 


Channing and Emerson, bring into a single vol- 
ume a summary of the achievements of four men 
in the foremost rank in shaping the political and 
intellectual thought of our Republic, and by their 


lives and writings in framing our American ideals. 


Cap’n Chadwick 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
16°; 87 pp., 60 cents wet; 66 cents by mail. 
This, the third volume of ‘‘True American Types,” 

is the story of the author’s father, who was a Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker and a typical character 
of the Massachusetts coast. It maintains the high 


standard set for this notable group of homely biog- 
raphies. 


The Shepherd’s 


Question 
By BURT ESTES HOWARD 


12°; 76 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


A little volume which, in the rhythmic language of }) 


the heart and with the prophetic note of the spirit, 
convinces one of the reality of the hope of immor- 
tality which it reveals with its wide sweep of thought 
and feeling. Printed in two colors throughout. 


The Message of 
Man 


Edited by STANTON COIT 


16°; 340 pp., cloth, 60 cents wet ; flexible calf- 
skin, 80 cents met ; postage, 5 cents additional. 


A book of ethical Scriptures which in scope, quality, 
and arrangement is well-nigh a perfect expression of 
the concentrated thought of the world’s greatest think- 
ers. Arranged in chapters by topics, with an index of 
authors and editions, and with foot-notes giving the 
exact source of each quotation. 


Publication 


Father Taylor 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


12°; 58 pp., 80 cents vet; 88 cents by mail. 


The unique life history of the founder of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel in Boston, as told by an old friend who 
knew him well. With its fund of incident and anec- 
dote, with its sympathetic portrayal of the man and his 
peculiar genius, the little volume is an inspiring 
record of an unusual personality, 


Life’s 
Enthusiasms 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


12°; 64 pp., 80 cents et; 88 cents by mail. 


Acall to do things because we love them, to love 
things because we do them, to keep the eyes open, the 
heart warm, and the pulses swift. The fine enthusiasms 
of life are here outlined, and the method of their 
cultivation, Printed in two colors throughout. 


Daughters of the 


Puritans 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 


12°; 280 pp., $1.50 ze¢; unillustrated edition, 
$1.10 xet; postage, 10 cents additional. 


A holiday portrait edition, issued as a result of the 
excellent sale of last year and the general satisfaction 
manifested iu the book’s contents. The biographies 
and portraits are as follows: Catharine M. Sedgewick ; 
Mary L. Ware; Lydia M. Child ; Dorothea L. Dix ; 
Margaret Fuller; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Louisa 
M. Alcott. 


Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


in disposition, resemble each other like two 
peas in a pod. In the little court of Schla- 
fingen, the twins—one for the sake of his 
lady love, married and in peril, and the other 
for the sake of his brother—play the comedy 
of the two Dromios, with both amusing and 
tragic results. Ifa sober-minded Englishman 
had described the Irish character with such 
illustrative detail as our author furnishes, 
he would be accused of prejudice and slander ; 
but McCarthy carries it off with so much wit, 
humor, and sympathy with his Irish twins 
that he excites the sympathy and interest 
of his readers without prejudice to the repu- 
tation of Irishmen, 


| HANDBOOK OF POLAR DISCOVERIES. By 
| A. W. Greely, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
Gen. Greely’s book, first published about 
|ten years ago, It notes every important 
|aretic geographic addition to the knowledge 
of the world regarding these frozen regions, 
| where many seekers after knowledge have 
| yielded up their lives. As a handbook of 
|inclusive information on the subject, there 
‘is no space for detailed narratives, but at the 
| end of every chapter the reader is referred to 
| fuller accounts of the expeditions under con- 
sideration. Itisa marvellous story of human 
bravery and undaunted persistence, One 
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must go elsewhere to read the thrilling ac- 
count of Gen. Greely’s own experiences; 
but even its dry skeleton, as compressed here 
into a dozen pages, with no mention of the 
actual condition of the men at the time relief 
came, stirs the heart with the remembrance. 


The book is brought up to date, with no hint | 


that the story is finished. 


BLACKIE, HIS FRIENDS AND HIS ENEMIES. 
By Madge A. Bigham. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50-——These modernized 
versions of familiar fables are so arranged as 
to describe the adventures of a family of 
rats, who live at first in a city house, but, 
scared away by the gray cat, remove to a 
country home in a log. ‘The fables of the 
country mouse and the city mouse, of belling 
the cat, of releasing the lion, and numerous 
others, are brought in with good advantage; 
and in this lively form they will doubtless 
appeal to small readers, however familiar the 
fables may have become in their school read- 
ing-books, 


TALES FROM HeEropotus. By H. L, 
Havell. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co,—The plan of this little book is good. 
We think it would have been better if the 
editor had told us exactly what he took from 
Herodotus, and what he supplied by way of 
exposition., But the stories are good, and 
it is worth while for boys to be familiar with 
them and know whence they came. 


QUEEN SILVER BELL. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. New York: The Century 
Company.— Our author is never more happy 
than when she deals with the inner life of 
little children. She has never lost the key 
into that wonderful palace of pleasure into 
which none can enter excepting those who 
are children, or who keep alive within them 
the heart of a child. 


Legends and Fairy Stories. 


The Oak-tree Fairy Book, which appeared 
last year, has now a companion in The Birch- 
tree Fairy Book, with stories selected from 
similar sources and edited by Clifton John- 
son on the same general plan. Mr. Johnson 
tries to eliminate distressing details from the 
tales, and, where that is impossible, to moder- 
ate the brutality as muchas possible. In the 
story of the Forty Thieves, it is impracti- 
cable, for instance, to kill the robbers by any 
other method than boiling oil, and Jack 
the Giani-Killer could hardly earn his title 
by mild methods; but cruel fathers and 
wicked stepmothers are strictly limited, 
Here are many old-time favorites with others 
less familiar. As another volume is promised 
for next year, The Elm-Tree Fairy Book, 
children may hope to possess in a single 
series a whole library of folk-tales and fairy 
stories. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 

The Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales 
are taken by Louise Seymour Houghton from 
a German collection of tales and legends 
of South Slavonia, put together twenty years 
ago by Dr. Friedrich Kraus, notably versed 
in folk-lore. Mrs. Houghton, frankly fol- 
lowing the plan suggested by Joel Chandler 
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Harris in the Uncle Remus stories, has put 
these in the mouths of two Russian grand- 
mothers, who tell them to the little boy; and 
she has been very successful in suggesting 
the peasant village life which is the back- 
ground to the stories themselves. Folk- 
tales, the world over, have elements in com- 
mon; and it is interesting to trace the familiar 
situations in differing guise. This was a 
happy thought of Mrs. Houghton, and we 
wish for the book continued interest. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago are the 
publishers of The Good Fairy and the Bunnies, 
a wide-paged, holiday book, written by 
Allen Ayrault Green, and freely illustrated 
in colors by Frederick Richardson. The 
story presents the possibility that good 
animals, when they die, are transported to a 
beautiful land on a star, where they are 
transformed into fairies and live happily 
under the rule of a beautiful queen. Their 
good times are described and pictured with 
many anecdotes. Candy Land and Ice- 
cream Land are fascinating quarters of the 
new country, and a visit to Santa Claus proves 
full of interest. The writer has taken ad- 
vantage of his opportunity to teach lessons 
of kindness to animals. The form of the 
book is not adapted to childish hands, nor 
is it, indeed, easy for any one to read these 
wide pages; but the pictures form an im- 
portant part of the whole. 


Books for Girls. 


The Christmas season would hardly be 
complete without a new book about the little 
Colonel, Annie Fellows Jobnston’s alto- 
gether delightful heroine. It is not often 
that a writer can combine so many admirable 
qualities as unite in Lloyd. She is perfectly 
natural, with a thoroughly wholesome liking 
for fun and frolic; but she has also the in- 
herited and developed ideals of true honor 
that ought to be part of every maiden’s 
equipment. She is the centre of a group of 
girls, not less charming in their way than 
herself, and the new volume adds another 
link in the interesting chain of their experi- 
ences. Its title, The Little Colonel, Maid 
of Honor ($1.50), hints at the wedding which 
is the central incident. Mrs. Johnston’s 
publishers, L. C. Page & Co., have printed 
separately, in an attractive little volume, 
one of the significant short stories taken from 
the Little Colonel Series. It is the Keeping 
Tryst tale, with its splendid lesson for the 
youth that would seek success, and is a 
worthy companion volume to the story of 
The Three Weavers, which ought to be put 
into the hands of every young girl, before 
the time of choosing her lover. 

Helen Grant in College is the fourth 
volume of the Helen Grant Series, written 
by Amanda M. Douglas and published by the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company ($1.25). It 
is the story of Helen’s Freshman year, and in- 
dicates something of the bewildering variety 
of girls who take, for different reasons, col- 
lege courses and develop each other almost 
as much as the study. Miss Douglas has 
written much and acceptably for young 
girls. Her manner is animated and the 


tone of the books high, 
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Helen Leah Reed adds another Brenda 
book to the pleasantly lengthening list. 
Brenda’s Ward follows the fortunes of Mar- 
tine, the interesting young Westerner, first . 
met in last season’s volume; but the story 
plays itself out in New England, mainly 
in Boston. Miss Reed is at her best in such 
scenes where her knowledge of social tradi- 
tions and her interest in local history give 
a background to the incidents. Conversa- 
tions and characters are alike realistic, and 
the story is quite as:good as those that have 
preceded it. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Books for Boys. 


Allen French has turned from his northern 
heroes to write a story of boys to-day, and he 
shows incidentally that adventure and pas- 
sionate struggle fit equally well into modern 
conditions. Life in a mill community gives 
the setting. The temper of Pelham and his 
Friend Tim are well tested by a paper chase, 
described in the opening chapter; but the 
contest of opposing forces soon becomes 
something more earnest than play. This 
is a stirring story, not devoid of genuine in- 
terest for older readers. (Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.) 

In the story of Jack Shelby, George Cary 
Eggleston writes out of his boyhood recol- 
lections of Clifty County, Indiana, and into it 
he has put much of his own early life and that 
of his brother, Edward Eggleston. The date 
of the story is set at 1840, and the picture 
of pioneer experiences that it affords will be 
found highly interesting for its historical 
interest as well as for the exciting adventures 
with which it is woven. An important part 
of the plot is concerned with the effort to 
rid the section of a gang of thieves. The 
book is published by the Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50. 


NO OTHER CHRISTMAS CIF . c 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scientific, Up To Date and Authoritative, 


25,000 New Words, 23} hw 50co Illustrations, 
.in Chief W.T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D.,U.S, Comr. 


of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland, 
1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


MaTerES pp prpaiase bee Ras ho 
© largest of our abridgments. ar 
and Thin Paper editions. Unwarpdestatie 
elegance and convenience. 

16 PAGES AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 
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T. Y. Crowell are the publishers of a new 
book by James Otis, Joey at the Fair. It is 
written along fresh lines, and Joey’s experi- 
ences with his prize calf are better worth 
reading than many a tale of adventure and 
mystery. The boy had troubles of his own, 
and found that eternal vigilance is a condition 
of success in almost any field. (75 cents.) 
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Miscellaneous. 

The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of 
Revised Wisdom for 1907. By Ethel Watts- 
Mumford Grant, Oliver Herford, and Addison 
Mizner. New York: Paul Elder & Co. 
The Cynic’s Calendar is now well known, It 
reappears each year, and, we are sorry to say, 

. does not improve with age. A few of the 
pictures and proverbs might be omitted, 
much to the improvement of the calendar, 
that is, on the whole, harmless and amusing. 
One of the best of the proverbs was clipped 
from the Brevities of the Christian Register. 


The twenty-ninth volume of Chatterbox 
appears punctually in its familiar form, 
printed in the double columns that are 
certainly more easily read than when a line 
extends over a wide page, and illustrated, as 
usual, with countless woodcuts and a few 
full-page pictures in color. Half a dozen or 
more serial stories are included, with many 
anecdotes, poems, and short articles, varying 
from the instructive to the humorous, and 
affording a small library of reading matter 
to children and others. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


Marion Ames Taggart has been an in- 
dustrious writer, and two or three books 
from her pen appear this season. L, C. Page 
& Co, bring out Pussy-cat Town,-in which the 
leading characters are cats, endowed with 
human characteristics. This basis is less 
happy than the plan of her stories usually 
presents, but it is carried out with humor 
and a considerable degree of success. 
o’clock catnip tea, a brave defence of the 
town against dogs, a wedding, and other 
stirring events form the main incidents in 
the tale. 


Another annual publication for somewhat 
younger children is Father Tuck’s Annual, 
published by Raphael Tuck & Sons of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and New York. ‘This 
year the book is doubled in size, containing 
two hundred and fifty-six pages instead of 
one hundred and twenty-eight, as previously. 
It is edited by Edric Vredenburg, and among 
the writers here represented are Constance 
Lowe, Grace C. Floyd, Norman Gale, Nora 
Chesson, and the editor. An attractive 
cover tempts to the rhymes, stories, and 
pictures within. A spirit of holiday mirth 
pervades the book, and the tales of fairies 
and princesses and the amusing verses 
promise inuch entertainment to the small 
children, 


Two new stories by Amy Brooks have 
recently appeared from the Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, continuing series that 
were begun several years ago. Randy's 
Loyalty shows that the lovable little Randy 


A five-, 
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has grown well into young maidenhood, and 
it is evident that the next volume will pro- 
vide her with a lover, if not with several 
lovers. She is as natural and self-forgetful 
as in her childhood years, however, and 
popularity has not turned her head. Doro- 
thy Dainty in the City is for younger-readers, 
and continues the adventures of Dorothy and 
Nancy. Nancy repeats in part her earlier 
experience as public dancer, again captured 
by her scheming uncle; but the story ends 
happily. The characteristics of the two 
children are brought out with the right em- 
phasis on generosity and good manners. The 
books are sold for $1 each. 


One of the best of the year-books which 
come with a helpful thought for each day of 
the three hundred and sixty-six is the book 
of selections from the writings of Henry 
Van Dyke, chosen and arranged by George 
Sidney Webster, D.D., pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, New York. It is called 
The Friendly Year, and is published by 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. ‘This is the revised 
edition of a book that appeared six years ago. 
It has already proved its usefulness as a 
daily companion, but the eight volumes from 
Dr. Van Dyke’s pen which have appeared in 
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these later years have naturally given op- 
portunity for wider selection. ‘The Foot- 
path to Peace,’’ which has become as familiar 
on both sides of the Atlantic as Robert Louis 
Stevenson's “ Prayer’? or Channing’s ‘My 
Symphony,” expresses clearly the dominant 
thought and purpose of the book. Many of 
these selections have already appeared in the 
Christian Register. $1.25. 


The Magazines. 


The leading article in the December issue 
of the American Magazine is the opening 
chapter of Miss Tarbell’s story of the tariff. 
Other features are articles by “Mr. Dooley”’ 
and William Allen White, and the beginning 
of a new series of child stories by the author 
of Emmy Lou. Besides these there is an 
unsigned letter from a Southern woman) 
“Out of the Heart,” presenting an explana- 
tion of the increasing antagonism between 
whites and blacks. Ray Stannard Baker, 
who reported the difficult subject of lynching 
so accurately that both the North and the 
South said that he bad written full and 
truthfully, is now in the South preparing a 
series of articles for the American Magazine 
on the negro problem. 


+++ NEW BOOKS $+44 


all ages. 
gift of rare choice. 


Journal. Inbox. $2.50. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Complete in one volume 


“Light and handy... printed in beauti- 
fully clear type...a scholarly and care- 
ful performance,...a great help to the 
study of Shakespeare.”’— Vew York Sun. 
Edited by Prof. W. A. Neilson of Har- 
Cloth, $3.00. 


POLLY AND THE AUNT 


Charming sketches of child life by the 
anonymous author of “ Little Jane and 
Me.” With frontispiece. 75 cents. 


vard. With portrait. 


Kristy’s Rainy Day Picnic 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


“Inclement weather will have no terrors 
for children provided with this happy set 
of tales.”’—PAila. Telegraph. *‘ Nothing 
could be more desirable as a holiday gift 
for a small girl.”—Buffalo Commercial. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25. 


tricentenary. In box. $2.50, wet. 


A. Gorpon. Crown 8vo, $1.50 7e/. Post- 
age 14 cents. 


Atonement in Literature and 
Life. By Cuarves A. Dinsmore. Large 
crown 8yvo, $1.50 #e#. Postage extra. 


Christ and the Human Race. By 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 12m0, $1.25 
net. Postage extra. 
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An Exquisite Holiday Volume 


WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND | 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight to readers of 
The lavish illustrations and tinted decorations of this new edition make it a 
** One of the handsomest books of the season.’’— Lowisville Courier- 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 
Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 
Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored pictures, with a 


brief text, after the style of ‘‘ The Story of Noah’s Ark.’’ Apropos of the Jamestown 
Postage 20 cents. 


a_——_ NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS —— 
Through Man to God. By GzorcE | 


THE COUNTY ROAD 
By ALICE BROWN 


“These quiet but variedly telling studies 
of rural life provide more genuine enter- 
tainment than is to be found between the 
majority of book covers.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. $1.50. 


MONTLIVET 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


“The best American historical novel bya 
woman since ‘To Have and to Hold.’” 
— New York World. ** Absorbingly inter- 
esting.”—Chicago Journal. $1.50. 


Harding of St. Timothy’s 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


“One of the best stories for boys that has 
appeared in years. The book bids fair to 
become a schoolboy classic.’’— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Realities of Christian Theology. 
By Cvarence A. BeckwiTH. Crown 8yo, 
$2.00 met. Postage 15 cents. 


The Hebrew Literature of Wis- 

dom in the Light of To-day. By 

Joun F. Genunc. Crown 8vo, $2.00 et. 
ostage 15 cents. 


Ecclesiastes inthe MetreofOmar. 
By WiLviiaM F. Forsusu, Large crown 
8vo, $1.25 et. Postage 10 cents. 
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The Home. 
The Backwards Road. 


I know that somewhere there must be 
A Backwards Road, 
A road like this, 

Leading to all old lovely times, 

Picnics last year, forgotten rhymes, 
And dolls I used to kiss. 


But every road beneath my feet 
Leads farther off 
From yesterday; 

And, when I creep into my bed, 

I feel it rock beneath my head 
Like ships upon their way. 


Tf I could only find that road, 
The Backwards Road, 
How quick I’d walk, 
And change the naughty things I’ve done, 
Pick up my playthings one by one, 
And hear the baby talk. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Sister of Three Brothers. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


I. 

Once upon a time in a Highland glen 
there lived a widow with four children,— 
Angus, Isla, Alasdair, and Ishbel. The 
sons were as handsome as they were brave, 
and the daughter was as good as she was 
beautiful. 

The widow had nine cows,—not the rough 
hill-cattle, but sleek, soft-eyed animals,— 
and three were red, and three were black, 
and three were yellow cream. Ishbel had, 
also, a little pet fawn, with a white cross on 
its forehead. Best of all—they thought,— 
they had a urisk, or house-fairy, in their 
home; but urisks are not always to be de- 
pended upon, and by and by something 
happened. 

In summer the widow went up to her 
shieling, and, while they dwelt there, one or 
another of the lads stayed with the cows 
by day and night both; for, as I said, the 
urisk was not always about, and strange 
things happen among the mountains. Ish- 
bel sonietimes went with them to pasture, 
and sat there knitting, while Angus or Isla 
or Alasdair told her stories. Angus told old 
fighting tales, until the bare, mist-wreathed 
summits and heather-blue slopes seemed 
flashing bright with ancient broadswords, 
and every echo was like a wakening slogan- 
peal. Isla knew about the far-off sea,— 
curious things which he had heard from 
travellers passing through the glen,—and 
Alasdair talked with her of the fairies. 

One night Ishbel awoke suddenly, and 
heard, from the fold beyond the hut, a sweet, 
shrill singing, It lasted only an_ instant, 
and then the fawn cried out as if terror- 
struck; and, when she hastened to the door, 
there lay the little creature, shivering, upon 
the threshold. ‘Angus! Angus!’’ Ishbel 
called;,but there was no response. So she 
roused Isla, Alasdair, and the mother. But 
they found only the three red and the three 
black cows in the fold, and Angus and the 
yellow-cream kine were missing. All the 
next day they hunted everywhere, but in 
yain; and all day long the little fawn seemed 
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trying, in its piteous, dumb way, to tell them 
something, 

The second night Ishbel again woke sud- 
denly, and heard the same wild, sweet sing- 
ing and the crying of the fawn; and, when 
she hastened to the door, there lay the little 
creature, trembling and panting, upon the 
threshold. ‘Isla! Isla!’ she called; but 
there was no answer. And, when Alasdair 
and the mother went to look, they found only 
the three red cows in the fold, while Isla 
and the three black kine were missing. 
Next day they hunted everywhere, but in 
vain; and all day long the little fawn seemed 
trying to tell them something. 

On the third night Alasdair and the three 
red cows disappeared. Ishbel and _ the 
mother did not know what to do, but they 
decided that, as soon as morning came, they 
would go down in the glen and get their 
friends to help them search, 

The night was chilly, and they were soak- 
ing wet with dew, so they built up the fire; 
and, as they sat before the glowing peats, 
with the excited little fawn between them, 
the mother rocked herself in her grief and 
cried :— 

“Oh, my bird, if our good old one had been 
with us, this evil thing would not have hap- 
pened!”’ 

“Maybe ay and maybe no,” said a voice 
from the hearthstone; and, looking down, 
they saw a shadow lying there. 

“Why are you saying that?” asked the 
mother. 

“Tt will have been. That One,” replied the 
voice, in an awe-struck tone. The urisk— 
for it was he--was now rising into the 
room, and they could dimly see his form 
through the peat smoke, and the glow 
of his red cap when the firelight played 
upon it. 

Then the urisk told them that what the 
little fawn was trying to say was this: the 
lads and the cows had been stolen away by a 
great sea-witch, so evil that it was enough to 
blast one’s tongue to name or to describe 
her, and so powerful that one might not look 
at her unscathed, unless specially protected, 
——as the fawn was by its blessed mark. Only 
Ishbel and the fawn could find the lost ones, 
the urisk said, and they must go alone and at 
night. They must go west, and ask of whom- 
ever they met, ‘““Have you seen one and 
three or three and nine go yon?” and ‘Can 
you tell us aught that we will have need to 
know?” They must travel from gloaming 
to gloaming, and sleep by day, but never close 
their eyes all night. There were other 
things to learn, but the urisk might not 
forespeak them. 

So next day, when the shadows began to 
fall, Ishbel and the fawn set forth. She 
bade her mother a loving farewell, and 
then, with one last look at the little stone 
hut,—1mist-wet and gleaming, in the after- 
glow, like a heap of jewels,—-she turned 
westward and started down the mountain- 
side. 

In the twilight the shadows grew deeper 
and deeper. The birds ceased to sing, and 
there were no sounds but the sighing of the 
breeze and the voices of the torrents, or, 
now and again, the hooting of an owl, and 
then the dismal flying echoes. By and by 
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the moon came up, full and yellow, turn- 
ing the waterfalls to silver and the trailing 
mists to gold. Then Ishbel began to hear 
other sounds,—airy laughter, goblin calls 
and answers, and the skirling of elfin pipes; 
and the fawn kept pricking up its ears, and 
looking intently in this or that direction, as 
if it beheld some vision there, 

All at once, straight ahead and low down, 
Ishbel saw a rainbow mist swirling across 
their path, and the next instant little green 
trews and petticoats and red bonnets and 
floating gauzy plaids were spinning dizzily 
round and round them, and merry questions 
were tinkling in her ears :— 

“Where may you be going, Ishbel?”’ 

“You are going west, I see, Ishbel?” 

“‘Ishbel, for what are you going West?” 

For a minute Ishbel was afraid. She 
had never really seen the Hill Folk before, 
and she had been told that they served the 
Evil One. But she felt that she might trust 
them. So she spoke up courageously and 
told them why she was going west. And 
then she asked :— 

‘Have you seen one and three or three and 
nine go yon?” 

“Ay,” they answered. 

“And can you,” she asked, “tell us aught 
that we will have need to know?” 

“Ay,” they answered again. They could 
do nothing against That One, they said,— 
she was too powerful,—but they could help 
Ishbel after That One had been overcome. 
And they placed in her hand three pearl- 
white doves’ eggs, each of which contained 
a spell-song. She was to use them after 
the witch had vanished. She must break 
them, one by one, and call upon the Men of 
Peace. 

But on her way westward she would, 
doubtless meet the three wanderers,— Fire 
Eyes, Flaming Mouth, and Hoof of Light- 
ning, and she must turn neither to right 
nor left because of them. If Fire Eyes 
should come into her path, she must make 
the shadow of the Human Sign, and sing, 
“A Light there is to whom thou art as 
darkness!” 

But, if it were Flaming Mouth, she must 
sing, ‘‘A Breath there is to whom thou art 
as vapor!” 

And, if it be Hoof of Lightning, she must 
sing, ““A Strength there is to whom thou art 
as water!” 

Then they added: 

“Be brave, Ishbel. Your little fawn is 
blessed, and all the Good Folk love you. It 
will be only those others that would do you 
harm. On the seventh night your time of 
trial will come. Be brave, Ishbel!—brave 
—brave’’— And so their voices died away. 


In the morning they lay down in the 
heather to sleep, but at gloaming again went 
on their way. And, as they journeyed down 
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the mountain, following the vesper star, 
which hung high i in the west, Ishbel suddenly 
saw another light’ before them, so like the 
beautiful star that she came near mistaking 
it for that; but it was paler and hada faint 
green edge, while the star was pure. It 
glanced on her right and danced on her 
left, yet appeared to be in front of her, until 
she was so bewildered that, if it had not been 
for the fawn, she would certainly have gone 
astray; but the little fawn with the blessed 
mark led her straight onward. Finally 
the wild light hovered over their very path, 
blotting out the guiding star; and Ishbel 
saw that it was a demon, wanly luminous, 
with wings that rayed green fire, and eyes 
like enormous burning coals. “It is Fire 
Eyes!’’ she thought, and was so frightened 
that she could hardly stand; but she threw 
her arms up in the moonshine, so that the 
Shadow fell across that evil spirit, and 
chanted :— 

“A Light there is to whom thou art as 
darkness!” 

And the demon faded like a dream. 

In the morning they lay down to sleep, but 
at gloaming again went on their way. And 
as they were travelling across the moorland, 
all at once a red haze shone in the distance, 
coming nearer and nearer, and growing more 
and more distinct, until it became a great 
glare; and yet nearer and more distinct, 
until Ishbel saw that it was the burning 
breath of some diin monster. She was ready 
to drop from fright; but the little fawn 
with the blessed mark went fearlessly on, 
and she tremblingly followed. Closer and 
closer came Flaming Mouth; but, instead of 
scorching her, that fiery breath chilled her to 
the heart. But the fawn kept steadily 
onward, and Ishbel walked, shivering, be- 
hind. Then Flaming Mouth blew upon them, 
wrapping them about till they were almost 
frozen and the white beam of the star was 
shut away. So Ishbel threw her arms up 
in the moonlight, making the Shadow, and 
chanting :— 

“A Breath there is to whom thou art as 
vapor!” 

And the demon vanished like dissolving 
smoke. 

In the morning they lay down to sleep, 
but at gloaming again went on their way. 
And, while they still were traversing the peril- 
ous moss, they came to a rocky stream; 
and there Ishbel saw a sight that made her 
heart stop beating. Right before them, 
where the stream rushed over the linn, a 
kelpie reared and loomed. Its eyes were 
like meteors, its mane waved abroad like 
storm clouds, and its hoofs filled the air with 
lightnings as it poised above them, ready 
to thunder down. Ishbel cowered and cov- 
ered her eyes; but the little fawn with the 
blessed mark kissed her hands, and she stood 
up once more and fixed her gaze upon the 
star. Then the kelpie plunged over their 
path: so Ishbel threw up her arms, making 
the Shadow, and chanting:— 

‘‘A Strength there is to whom thou art as 
water!”’ 

And the demon vanished away like a 
mountain flood. 

But Ishbel thought, “If it takes so much 
to make my little fawn afraid, what like 
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must That One be?” And she shuddered 
with dread of the trial yet to come. 
(To be continued, ye 


Little Paul’s Thanksgiving. 


They tossed him, and they squeezed him. 
And they kissed him, one and all; 

They said: ‘You blessed, blessed boy!’* 
And, “Darling little Paul!’ 


But they didn’t give him turkey, 
Nor any pumpkin pie; 

And, when the nuts and grapes went round, 
They slyly passed him by. 


He didn’t seem to mind it, 
For in the sweetest way 
He sat and sucked his little thumb 
His first Thanksgiving Day. 
—Emma C. Dowd, in Sunbeam. 


‘Miss Sarah Jones.” 


“Sarah Jones’’ was the name of Dorothy’s 
big Maltese cat, and, when Dorothy was kept 
indoors by a cold, and had only Sarah Jones 
for company, she dressed her up in grandma’s 
little plaid shawl and called her ‘‘Miss Sarah 
Jones.” Then Dorothy’s mother made a 
beautiful bonnet for Sarah to wear. It 
was trimmed with bunches of violets, and 
had a fine bow of scarlet ribbon, and wide 
white ribbon strings. Sarah Jones wore it 
with a white dotted veil. 

“Can’t I take dear Miss Sarah Jones to 
call on Bridget?’ asked Dorothy, after the 
Maltese cat was dressed up. Mamma con- 
sented, so off went Sarah Jones in Dorothy’s 
arms, But half-way downstairs, frightened 
by her strange garments, she struggled away 
from Dorothy, and fled through the dining- 
room and out of an open window. The little 
plaid shawl caught on the blind-fastening, 
and swung in the breeze. The beautiful 
bonnet sagged over her right ear, but the 
white veil and the satin strings kept it in 
place. 

That was early in the morning, and Sarah 
Jones did not appear again that day. In 
the afternoon mamma found the lovely 
scarlet ribbon bow in the currant bushes, 
and Bridget found a bunch of violets on the 
fence. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Dorothy, looking anx- 
iously out of the window. “I am. afraid 
dear Sarah Jones did not like being dressed 
up for company.” 

When Bridget opened the kitchen door 
the next morning, there sat the poor cat, 
her soft fur all rough and the bonnet swing- 
ing under her chin. Bridget untied the 
strings and gave Sarah a nice breakfast of 
warm milk, and, when Dorothy came down- 
stairs, Sarah Jones seemed to look at her 
reproachfully, and did not come rubbing up 
against the little girl as usual. 

“OQ Bridget,” said Dorothy, ‘Sarah Jones 
didn’t like the clothes we dressed her up in, 
did she?” 

“Sure, her own fit her better,’’ said Bridget. 
“See the smooth gray fur gown she has: 
she’s no need of shawls.”’ 

Sarah could hardly be persuaded to leave 
the kitchen that day, and, whenever mamma 
or Dorothy came near her, she would run to 
Bridget as if for protection. But at last 
she forgave them for putting other people’s 
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clothes .on -her, .and- both’, Dorothy and 
mamma promised that.Sarah Jones should 
never again be made. so- uncomfortable.— 
Alice Turner ae Fae Ss Os cebielia 


Whitefoot. 


Last’ spring little Whitefoot made her 
home inthe thicket close to the brook. 
She found a deserted bird’s-nest and roofed 
it over with dried grass, lining the inside 
with milkweed down. What a snug home 
this was for herself and her five babies! 
Soon as the children were old enough,’ she 
took them on short trips through the meadow, 
and showed them how to make neat little 
cupboards under flat. stones, where they 
could store away beechnuts and other food. 
When the snow comes, Whitefoot will tunnel 
under it to visit her friends, The deeper 
the snow, the safer she is from her enemies. 

When it is very deep, she says, ‘‘What a 
fine winter we are having!’’—Margaret W. 
Leighton, in Holiday Magazine. 


The Color of Seals. 


Little seals are snow white at first—the 
better to hide on the white ice on which they 
are born. Only their eyes and the tips of 
their noses are black, and at the first alarm 
they close their eyes and lie very still, so that 
it is almost impossible to see them. Even 
when you stand over them they look like 
rough lumps of snow ice. If they have time, 
they even hide the black tips of their noses in 
their white fur coats; and, if you appear 
suddenly, they simply close their eyes, and 
the black nose tip looks like a stray pebble, 
or a tiny bit of bark left by the uneasy winds 
that sweep over the ice floes. As they grow 
larger and begin to fish for themselves, they 
gradually turn dark and sleek like their 
mothers.—Long’s ‘‘ Northern Trails,’’ 


Two little boys from Berlin were taken 
into the country. They came to a flock 
of sheep feeding in a field, Little Max 
opened his eyes. ‘‘Look, Moritz!’”’ he cried 
excitedly, ‘‘there are lots and lots of sheep 
without wheels!” 


Little Boy: ‘“Phew! It’s awful hot for 
just spring!” Little Girl: “You ought to 
be thankful it’s no worse. S’pose we lived 
in Iceland! Wouldn’t that be awful?” 
“Iceland! Why?” ‘You better study 
your g’ography lessons. The g’ography says 
Iceland is famous for its hot springs!” 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A//grecers and druggists, 
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The Story of a Reading-room. 


BY MARY ANN GREELY. 

I have just read with great interest Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s communication in 
the Register for Noyember 8 on ‘‘ Reading- 
rooms and Saloons,”’ and, while it may seem 
presumptuous for one of limited experience 
to differ with the philanthropist of inter- 
national reputation whom we all delight to 
honor, I am moved to tell the story of a 
reading-room in a little Maine city; and, 
strange as it may seem, we got our incentive 
from ‘‘The New Crusade,’’ the hook which 
Dr. Hale has consigned to oblivion. 

Not many years ago a circle of King’s 
Daughters, organized to do benevolent work, 
realized that the greatest need of our town 
was a place in which the boys could spend 
their leisure hours; for, however attractive 
a boy’s home may be, there comes a time 
when he wants to ‘“‘go somewhere’ in the 
evening, and many boys’ homes are so un- 
attractive that we cannot blame them for 
not caring to stay there. All that year we 
worked and planned. At our weekly meet- 
ing, when the business was over, we read 
from “The New Crusade,’’ and gained cour- 
age and inspiration from Aunt Lois and 
Bertha Oelrich. We earned money by the 
inevitable “‘social” and a fair. So long as 
we fed the hungry and clothed the naked, 
we had the heartiest co-operation of the 
citizens; but, when we talked of a reading- 
room, our best friends shook their heads. 
“You can never accomplish it.’’ ‘The boys 
would not go there. After being in school 
or in shops all day, they would rather stay 
around the streets or in the stores and hear 
the men talk,”’ were a few of the remarks we 
heard, until many of our circle became dis- 
couraged, 

Then the more dauntless said: ‘‘We will 
begin this autumn. We will try the experi- 
ment, and then every one will be satisfied.”’ 
We had less than a hundred dollars, but we 
hired two tiny rooms on the upper floor of 
a centrally located business block and en- 
gaged a matron at a modest salary. ‘There 
was very little with which to buy furniture. 
Some chairs and a table were loaned by a 
temperance society that was going out of 
existence. One friend gave some partly 
worn Smyrna rugs and strips of carpet, and 
another a desk, which was always supplied 
with stationery for the use of our visitors. 
One of the members contributed a table, a 
bookease, and an old-fashioned ‘“ what-not”’ 
from her attic. Another brought out an old 
sofa frame from her stable loft, which the 
ladies upholstered in cheap material with 
their own hands. Some one gave draperies 
for the windows and some pictures, and we 
bought lamps and a second-hand stove. 
Now that we had a reading-room, our next 
care was to have something to read. The 
editors of the local papers put us on their 
“free list,”’? and one of them used his influ- 
ence to have the leading papers in the State 
sent to us. We subscribed for one Boston 
daily and a few papers and magazines, es- 
pecially those which would appeal to boys. 
A few books—stories, tales of adventure, 
travels, and biographies—were contributed 
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from private libraries; but always we avoided 
anything particularly ‘‘yellow,” at one time 
even refusing a subscription to a well-known 
Boston daily. We had a few simple rules, 
printed and hung up, which might have been 
condensed into the Golden Rule. The pro- 
verbial young doctor neyer waited for pa- 
tients more anxiously than we waited for 
visitors. 

The first day some boys came as far as 
the door, peeked in, giggled, and beat a 
hasty retreat. The next day they ventured 
in, found an interesting story and stayed. 
They came again and brought others, until 
we had an average daily attendance of fifty, 
most of whom were boys. In the spring we 
moved our simple furniture into two large 
rooms on the second floor of the most de- 
sirable block in the city. . There came a time 
when we could have had better things, but 
we did not want them then. The very sim- 
plicity of our furniture did away with the 
appearance of a public room, It was like 
a cosey, cheery family sitting-room, and there 
was nothing awe-inspiring in the homely 
things that could bear contact with muddy 
boots or grimy hands. The matron tact- 
fully avoided all appearance of authority, 
staying in the back room, except when 
needed to assist in finding a paper that had 
been mislaid, or to recommend a story or 
an article on electricity for some embryo 
scientist. The room was for the visitors: 
it was theirs to use as they pleased, so long 
as they did not interfere with the rights and 
privileges of others. For five years, from 
nine o’clock in the morning until nine at 
night, the door was never closed nor the cur- 
tains drawn; and through the long winter 
evenings there was always light and warmth 
and a welcome for all who cared to come. 
As our means increased, we had many of the 
leading magazines in the country, and 
scarcely a person in town but availed him- 
self of the privileges of the room. It became 
more than a reading-room: it was a centre 
for every one who wanted to rest or to write 
a letter, or to meet a friend, but it is espe- 
cially the work among the boys that we love 
to remember. And right here I want to say 
that our boys were not all from the class that 
one might expect to appreciate such privi- 
leges. “How do you get along with him? 
He is such an unruly boy?” was often asked 
us about one or another of our most con- 
stant visitors, and always we could answer, 


“He is a good boy in the reading-room.” | 


We trusted them, and they did not abuse 
our confidence; and the few rules that we 
made in the early days were all that were 
needed when the patronage of the room had 
increased tenfold. One word from the 
matron was all that was needed to restore 
quiet when boyish spirits had bubbled over; 
and, when she left the room for an hour or 
even more, the boys who sat around the 
table were the self-constituted guardians of 
our property and our interests. 

What did it all amount to? No one can 
ever know if any of the boys who frequented 
the reading-room would, without it, have 
drifted into saloons or other undesirable re- 
sorts. But this we know: hundreds of hours 
they passed in the wholesome companionship 
of good books and acquired the reading habit, 
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which, as the pastor of one of our churches 
said, “‘is one of the hardest habits to break 
one’s self of.” The citizens, sceptical at 
first, gave us their heartiest approval as the 
years went by, and actions speak louder than 
words. First, the boys appreciated the 
room; and many a nickle and dime was 
slipped from their pockets to the mite-box 
on the table in shy boyish fashion when they 
thought no one was looking. Then the 
fathers and mothers gave many a pleasant 
expression of their appreciation and grati- 
tude. The membership of the circle doubled. 
We received a bequest from a practical man 
of affairs, who said, when dying, that he had 
watched our work from his place of business 
and knew that it deserved encouragement. 

We had a donation from every church in 
town and many of the organizations, and 
the city government voted us liberal appro- 
priations to enable us to increase the scope 
of our work. 

At the end of five years a former resident 
gave the city a splendid public library build- 
ing, which included a reading-room. So our 
work was ended, and the seed that we sowed 


is being nourished by other hands, 
ExtswortH, Mr. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Ill. 


The 21 universities of Germany contain 
44,964 students, 211 of them women students, 
together with an additional 2,381 men and 
1,274 women attending lectures. 2,329 are 
Protestant theological students, 1,841 Roman 
Catholic theological students. Berlin has 
the largest number, 6,569, Munich 5,734, 
Leipzig 4,147, Bonn 3,275, Freiburg 2,350, 
Halle 2,128, G6ttingen 1,925, Heidelberg 
1,920, Marburg 1,717, Jena 1,362. 

The Eighteenth General Conference of 
German Associations for the Promotion of 
Morality was held in Hannover October 14— 
16. The topics of addresses and discussions 
were: ‘‘What do you Speak?” “What 
do you Read?” “‘What do you Desire?” 
“Sexual Life and Poetry,” ‘‘A Glance at the 
Modern Theatre,” “Family Life and Social 
Welfare,” ‘Married Life,” “The Training 
of Children,” etc. Separate meetings of 
men and women were held, as well as joint 
sessions. 

The Protestantische Monatshefte (edited 
by Dr. Julius Websky, C.A., Schwetschke 
& Son, Berlin, publishers, 8 marks a year) 
represents the more scholarly side of liberal 
Protestantism in Germany. Recent num- 
bers have contained “Adolf Hilgenfeld’s 
Diamond Doctor Jubilee at Jena,” by A. 
Merx; ‘‘Theology in the Pulpit,’ by F. 
Schwenke; “‘A Modern Apologetic,”’ by Hans 
Preuss; ‘‘Rembrandt,”’ by Karl Kuehner; a 
review of Prof. Troeltsch’s ‘““The Signifi- 
cance of Protestantism for the Modern 
World,” by the editor; besides many minor 
articles and reviews. 

At the four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Greifswald University among 
others, Profs. Ernst Troeltsch of Heidelberg 
and Julius Wellhausen were made honorary 
Doctors of Theology. 
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The annual Swiss Preacher’s Festival was 

held this year in Basel. 300 ministers and 
a number of the laity attended. Prof. L. 
Rogatz of Berne spoke for one and three- 
quarters of an hour, on ‘‘The Gospel and the 
Industrial Struggle of the Present Day.” 
The address and general discussion which 
followed disclosed a strong socialistic senti- 
ment in the assembly. 
_ The Nederlandsche Protestantenbond, the as- 
sociation in which our Dutch liberal allies are 
united, held its thirty-sixth general confer- 
ence at Groningen on the 24th of October. 
Prof. Dr. Cannegieter of Utrecht preached 
the sermon. Prof. H. Z. Groenewegen of 
Leyden University spoke on “Liberal Prot- 
estantism and its Mission,’ and Mr. W. H. 
Roobol on the opportunity and duty await- 
ing the association among the people. 

The home life of the noble young Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland is an example to 
other monarchs in many respects. Now 
her majesty has just inaugurated a daily 
religious service at the palace in The Hague 
The service, at which the queen, attended 
by her suite, presides, says a Tribune cor- 
respondent, is open to all court officials, from 
the butler to the grand chamberlain. At 
nine o’clock every morning the queen takes 
her seat at a small table in the dining-room, 
and opens the proceeding by reading a psalm, 
which is afterward sung by all present. The 
queen then reads a chapter from the Script- 
ures, recites the Lord’s Prayer, and closes 
the ceremony with another psalm or hymn, 
which again is taken up vocally by all pres- 
ent, to the accompaniment of a seraphine 
organ. ‘Though they have been instituted 
entirely at her own initiative, the queen, has 
been careful to direct that no sort of pressure 
is to be exercised to induce any court official 
to attend the services. 

The movers against child-life insurance in 
this country might well borrow a leaf from 
the experience of European countries. A 
Belgian report states that out of 141 cases 
of children insured at an early age only one 
survived a twelvemonth after the date of 
insurance! In France a new law prohibits 
insurances on the death of children under the 
age of twelve. 
American statute books. 


JAPAN. 

Pastor Ostwald of the liberal German 
Mission in Japan has an interesting article 
in the Protestantenblatt on the present re- 
ligious situation in that country. 

It is the dream of certain Mussulmans, 
who have addressed an open letter to the 
Japanese people, that the latter can be 
“saved from the present demoralized condi- 
tion of their traditional religion by conver- 
sion to Islam. Furthermore, they believe 
that the declining Mohammedan faith can 
itself be transformed with new virility and 
become dominant in the world by alliance 
with a rising rejuvenant nation like the 
Japanese, Thus far no Mussulman mission- 
aries have appeared in Japan to attempt 
the realization of this audacious proposal. 

On the 7th of last May a great conference 
of religious thinkers and workers was held 
at Tokio in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, They represented the 


Such a law should be on our 
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Shinto, Buddhistic, and Christian forms of 
faith. An association was formed, to be 
known as the Association of Japanese Re- 
ligions (Dat Nippon Shukyoka Kyokat). 
Among those prominent were Dr. Anezoki, 
professor of Sanskrit at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio; Nanjo Bunjo, author of the 
first book in English on the Buddhistic sects 
of Japan; among the Christians, Pastor 
Ebina Danjo, leader of Kumiai Church; 
Kuroiwa Shuroku, owner of the newspaper 
Yorodzu Choho; and Shimada Saburo, edi- 
tor of the Mainichi Shimbun. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of Christian Missionary Societies 
participated also. Methodist Bishop Harris 
gave one of the principal addresses. The 
Unitarian mission was represented. 

The three native Japanese religions are 
pressing toward unity. The native Chris- 
tians desire it. The tendency is to convert 
the existing evangelical alliance into an 
allied church. The American Board does 
all it can to advance this sentiment of unity 
and solidarity. More and more it seeks to 
make the Japanese Christian churches inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. More and 
more the foreign missionaries withdraw from 
active evangelistic work, and devote them- 
selves to educating the future native min- 
isters and leaders of the Japanese Church 
to literary work. 

It has been decided to publish a revised 
Bible translation, the work to be done ex- 
clusively by Japanese scholars, and the ex- 
pense borne by the native Christians. 

All the signs point to a united indigenous 
Japanese Christian Church. ‘The veteran 
missionary, Dr. Forest, even counsels the 
gradual withdrawal of foreign missionaries. 
The growing national consciousness of Japan 
will no longer permit it to be under tutelage 
to any other country or people. 

Pastor Ostwald might have added that 
the American Unitarian Mission in Japan 
was the first to discern and act upon this 
inevitable consequence of the Russo-Japanese 
War, committing its mission entirely to 
Japanese teachers and preachers, whom it 
yet counsels and aids in every other way in 
its power. 


Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar. 


The Second Church of Boston observed 
the two hundred and fifty-seventh anni- 
versary of its foundation with appropriate 
exercises, the feature of the service being 
the unveiling of a memorial tablet erected 
to the memory of the late Gen. Wilmon W. 
Blackmar, department commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and for many 
years a member of the church. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, pastor of the 
church, preached the anniversary sermon, 
in the course of which he paid a high tribute 
to Gen. Blackmar. In speaking of the aims 
of the church, he said that it had not pro- 
duced so much the man of piety and prayer, 
as the man of action, and that it had pro- 


duced the kind of citizen whose chief aim | 
it was to found the kingdom of God. He | 


continued :— 


“The Church as the bulwark of morals, | 


as the teacher of right principles and lofty 
ideals, needs to be maintained, must be 
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loyally and generously maintained. ‘his 
was believed by one who is in our thoughts 
this morning and whose memory we do not 
intend to let die. Loyalty to the Church, 
as well as loyalty to the country, was one of 
his passionate convictions. I shall never 
forget his hearty welcome to me when I en- 
tered upon my pastorate. And for over 
twelve years his loving fellowship and his 
cheery encouragement have strengthened 
my every purpose. 

“In these times of multitudinous duties 
laymen are all too ready with reasons why 
they cannot serve on this church board, or 
give consideration to that denominational 
interest, or take part in yonder philan- 
thropic enterprise. It was not so with my 
friend. He was a member of our standing 
committee, he served for years as chairman 
of the Music Committee, and he was an ac- 
tive delegate to the Benevolent Fraternity, 
giving time and thought to his perplexing 
problems. 

“Gen. W. W. Blackmar had a vision. 
He saw the value of right religious instruc- 
tion, therefore did he insist upon teaching 
men the truth, giving them a gospel of 
justice, goodness, and joy. He was will- 
ing to pay to have such a gospel preached, 
willing to contribute to every missionary 
effort which made Unitarianism known; 
and before his death he made such pro- 
vision in his will as will greatly benefit the 
American Unitarian Association all these 
coming years. 

“By request as well as by personal desire 
I leave untouched all that side of his life 
which was identified with the city and the 
nation. Most of us know of his patriotic 
record,—of Chattanooga, of the Wilderness, 
of Appomattox. It is not of the general 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic I am speaking, it is of the church 


officer, the companion, the friend. It is 


of one who exemplified so well in his own 
life the virtues for which the church stands. 
Did I say that our Second Church watch- 
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words were, Courage, Cheer, Fellowship? 
Then, if so, see them made living in this man. 

“Not only does he represent the type of 
citizen and church member which we identify 
with the Second Church, but he represents 
a type which I believe in these coming years 
is to be the type of the representative Bos- 
tonian: the man who is more interested in 
right social proportions than in right artistic 
proportions; the man who is not aristocratic, 
but democratic, in his tastes and sympathies, 
who really loves his country, and serves it 
in peace and in war, in the hour of defeat 
as in the hour of victory.” 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The first meeting of the season of the New 
York Unitarian Club was held November 21 
at the Hotel Manhattan. ‘The weather was 
particularly depressing, but the subject of 
the evening and the speakers were sufficiently 
interesting to draw out a goodly audience. 

After a year’s absence from the club the 
president, Mr. Hitch, occupied the chair 
again; and, after a few words of welcome to 
the club and to Mr, Dutton, the new minister 
of the Second Church, Brooklyn, he intro- 
duced the speakers. The subject of the even- 
ing was, in the broad sense, education. The 
speakers were Mr. Alfred Moseley, C.M.G., 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent. of 
education, New York, and Mr. Lyman Ward 
of the School for White Boys and Girls at 
Camp Hill, Ala. 

Mr. Moseley’s subject was, “‘What attracts 
me to the North American Continent”; and 
he is a delightful speaker, and held the at- 
tention of his listeners from first to last. 
His real interest in our educational methods 
began three years ago, when he came to 
America with thirty expert educationalists. 
He then reported, upon his return to England, 
that he believed not only experts should 
study our methods, but that the rank and 
file of teachers should be enabled to see for 
themselves just what America is doing along 
educational lines. The shipping companies 
were interviewed as to their aid in transport- 
ing a large party at a nominal price. At first 
they turned a cold shoulder, but in the end 
President Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity secured the co-operation of Mrv 
Bruce of the White Star Line; and other 
companies presently followed with offers of 
assistance, and the hundreds of teachers 
now here with Mr. Moseley were enabled to 
come for $25 each. Upon arrival Mr. Butler 
and Dr. Maxwell provided them with guides, 
and in many cases homes of entertainment, 
so at the least possible expense they may 
investigate at their leisure. 

Mr. Moseley said that another real interest 
in America was aroused in South Africa by 
the American engineers there. Then, upon 
a visit to Canada a few years later, he found 
that England apparently was indifferent to 
the possibilities, but America was alert. Now 
American success is, in part, due, Mr. Moseley 
thought, to the close touch of all classes of 
the community. Our schools are a triumph 
of democracy. Almost the last thing we ask, 
in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary, is dollars! America is not material- 
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Conduct is the principal thing re- 
quired; and, with that assured, a man in 
America can get to the top. In England 
and other older countries this is not true. 
Blood and tradition stay progress, and, un- 
less a man has great genius, he must stand 
aside, America is conquering the soil by 
scientific methods, also, and everything is 
done upon a gigantic scale. The method of 
handling the raw material in the schools is 
inspiring. All nationalities—barefoot, so to 
speak, upon arrival—in six months are well 
clothed and happily placed in the public 
schools, shouting, “My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ 
as though they had known no other country. 
“Knowledge is America’s future power,” 
said Mr. Moseley, “and in educating the 
masses you are showing your wisdom.” 

There is a danger in all this, though, and 
the speaker sometimes questions whether our 
rapid stride and our successes are good for us. 
The future of the workingmen is a problem 
before which one trembles. They are not 
making the best of their good luck. They 
“wax fat and kick.”” They may have a tre- 
mendous upheaval some day. Socialistic 
ideas may grow too fast. Ignorance of the 
working-classes may bring about their de- 
spair, and it is the duty of all who care for 
America’s future to guide the laboring man 
aright. Confidence in capital and labor must 
be unshaken. The public school and the 
common sense of the people may solve the 
problem, and calamity thus be escaped. 
Capital and labor must be partners, and 
closer alliance is the only solution, The mere 
workman is passing away. In America are 
wealth and brains which must solve this 
problem, for America cannot afford to fail or 
even tomake mistakes. The fewin the past 
have been educated. The masses have re- 
mained in ignorance. America is now trying 
the other way. No tradition impedes free- 
dom. 

“T hold it false that the future is but the 
past entered by another door. I have great 
hope that America will prove this untrue.” 

Many of us who listened to Mr. Moseley 
wished that he had touched more particu- 
larly his impressions of our methods of edu- 
cation. That, especially here in New York, 
is a much-discussed matter, 

Mr. Hitch next introduced Dr. Maxwell, 
who gave a clear statement of what our 
educational system is trying to do, and its 
hopes for the future. 

He said that, while in the past all over 
Europe the ignorance of the masses was 
evident, he thought a general betterment of 
that condition is now going on, 

The difference between foreign methods of 
education and ours lies in the fact that 
abroad children are educated to fit them for 
the station in which they are born; but in 
America the schools are opened to all classes, 
and the same education is partaken of by 
rich and poor. 

Dr. Maxwell doubted if our method of 
teaching is better than that in England. 
In some departments it certainly is not so 
good, but the best that we have is open to all. 
The. scholarships taken by public school 
pupils are accepted by all colleges, and some 
presidents have announced that they may 
soon refuse to accept any school diplomas 


istic. 
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without examinations except from our public 
schools. 

But all this freedom, said Dr. Maxwell, 
has come through a hard fight. One hundred 
years ago, in New York City, the only idea 
of the public school system was a charitable 
one. It aimed to give a kind of education 
to the poor classes who could pay for no 
other. From that beginning we have strug- 
gled to our present position. And only five 
years ago did we emancipate teachers from 
political control_And no longer do churches 
assert any authority. There are 8,000 high 
schools in the State, and twenty-five years 
ago there were not 800. 

Then Dr. Maxwell touched upon the rea] 
superiority of England over us in her under- 
standing of the need of the masses. In 
London there are 13 trades-schools, in which 
children are practically taught trades. We 
are not entirely without such schools here; 
but we have few, and they are a crying need. 
One advancement, the speaker noted, is the 
opening of the school buildings to the public. 
Evenings during the winter they are thrown 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston’ 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home, 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles ae 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of char; 

Additional donations and bequests are much need 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R_ Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Fietd, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont’ St., Boston. 
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open for study, instruction, or recreation, 
and during the summer they are free to 
the people. Dr. Maxwell thought that it 
would be a good idea for some wealthy 
American to send a commission abroad to 
England and Germany; for, with all our 
growth, we have much to learn from older 
countries. Mr. Lyman Ward next spoke 
about the education of the white children in 
the South. He said that he hesitated to 
speak, because, if he did, he must inevitably 
bring the tragic note into the evening. In 
the city, where so much is being done for 
the ragamuffin of the street, it is pitiful to 
think how little was being done for our own 
flesh and blood in the South. There, just 
on the borderland, want and neglect abound. 
Ignorance is rife. 41,600, according to a 
recent account, can neither read nor write. 
The standards of education there are low, 
and there are no high schools in the South. 
The horrible effect of the war is still 
felt in the poverty and lack of courage; 
and that the South, under all the circum- 
stances, is doing as well as she is should 
attract our interest and sympathy. 

The Camp Hill School is limited in its 
usefulness by lack of funds, but even so its 
influence is spreading. The homes are 
affected by it, for the children carry away 
from the school new courage and inspiration. 

Mr. Ward spoke enthusiastically of the 
work being done at Shelter Neck, and of the 
personal power of Mrs. Peterson’s efforts. 
He pleaded eloquently for a better under- 
standing between the North and the South. 
He said the whole problem of the South 
would be solved if only better acquaintance 
could be brought about. 

At the close of the speaking Dr. Slicer added 
a few words. He said that in the education 
of the colored youth in the South we often- 
times overlooked the needs_of the whites. 
The fact is, we dare not leave the negro 
ignorant. But gradually we are recognizing 
the other side of the question, and in certain 
quiet ways much is being planned, especially 
by young men and women who have a passion 
for doing good. PTS C. 


The Quincy Tablets. 


The auditorium of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Quincy, Mass., was closed 
for several months, during which a num- 
ber of improvements were made, has been 
reopened to the public. The principal im- 
provements have been to the wall between 
the church and chapel. The temporary | 
wood work which took the place of the old | 
windows has been removed and replaced by 
a solid wall. The low doorways that lead 
from the church to the chapel have been 
changed to high doorways, adding greatly 
to the architectural beauty. Handsome 
mahogany doors now take the place of the 
old door. Another noticeable change is 
the removing of the side pews on each side 
of the pulpit. The Adams tablets remain 
the same, the one to the memory of John 
Adams, second president, and his wife 


|the parish committee, and in the present | 


Abigail Adams on the right of the pulpit, and 
the one to John Quincy Adams, sixth presi- | 
dent, and his wife Louisa Catherine Adams 
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been presented to the church by Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, which have been 
placed one to the right and one to the left 
of the Adams tablets beyond the doors 
leading into the chapel. ‘That on the right 
is dedicated to the memory of Charles 
Francis Adams, minister to Great Britain, 


and that on the left to Col. John Quincy, | 
for whom the city is named. The tablet | 


to Col. Quincy has at the top the family 
coat of arms, and the motto, ‘Sine Macula 
Macla,”’ and is inscribed as follows:— 


In Memory of 
COL. JOHN QUINCY 
of Mount Wollaston. 
Born in the North Precinct of Braintree, 
in 1680, 
He there Died July 13, 1767. 
A Prominent Public Man of the 
Provincial Period. ; 
Twenty-Eight Years Representing Braintree in the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay 
And 
Speaker of its House of Representatives 
From 1727 to 1741. 
Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment 
And Long a Member of His Majesty’s 
Council. 
In His Honor This Town of Quincy 
was Named 
17093. 


The Adams tablet reads :--- 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
1807-1886. 
Legislator, Publicist, Diplomat. 
Insistent for Freedom. 
Throughout the Great Civil War 
Minister of His Country 
At the Court of Great Britain, 
He There Sustained Its Cause, 
1861-1868, 

He Served as Its Representative 
In the Geneva Tribunal, 
1872. 


The church now contains seven memorials, 
—four on the pulpit wall of white marble; a 
bronze one on the right wall to John Wheel- 
wright, and on the rear wall two marble ones 
to Rev. Peter Whitney and Rev. William 
Parsons Lunt, D.D, First Church is an 
old and conservative parish and many of the 
older members were fearful lest the removal | 
of the side pews would detract from the an- 
cient look of the interior; but the change is 
so dignified and harmonious that the ex- 
pression is almost universal in favor of the 
alterations. Every square inch of the) 
church is held so sacred that even a slight 
change has to be carefully considered by 


instance they may feel pleased that the opin- | 
ion of the parish at large is so favorable. | 

To Mr. Adams, who is ever thoughtful of | 
Quincy in preserving ancient names and 
landmarks, the parish feel much indebted. 
The new tablets are very beautiful, and add | 
much to the historic old church, 


Proctor Academy. 


| 
Proctor Academy is briefly advertised | 
in the Register as “a Unitarian school where 
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Stephen L. Bartlett Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


The history of this institution is some- 
what interesting. Some seventy-five years 
ago there was established by the Free Will 
Baptists Andover Academy, their central 
educational institution, with, I think, an 
advanced course of theological instruction. 
Afterward, and for a longer time, it was 
in the hands of the Christian Connection, 


| which had a considerable constituency in 


its vicinity. 

In 1878 the educational work under these 
auspices was discontinued, and the build- 
ings were for sale. It was the desire of 
those immediately interested that a de- 
nomination of liberal sentiments should 
come into possession of the plant. With 
this end in view, advances were made to 
leading Unitarians in Andover and Concord 
and the property offered at a very low 
price. There was then formed the Uni- 
tarian Educational Society, incorporated 
under the laws of New Hampshire in 1879, 
its object being “to maintain and perma- 


|nently endow Proctor Academy.” 


The school has thus far received loyal 
support from the group of towns of which 
Andover is the centre, besides attendance 
from other parts of New Hampshire and 
from other States. The classical course 


young people of both sexes can be fitted 
for college for $200 a year, including tuition 
and board.”” Those who have contributed 
to its support during the last year have 
received a circular setting forth the work 


|furnishes full facilities for preparation for 


college, as has been shown by admissions 
of its graduates to various colleges, includ- 
ing Harvard. 

We are told in the circular above men- 


on the left, wo new marble tablets have | of the year, a report full of encouragement. | tioned that, ‘‘with the contributions re- 
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ceived last year, the tuition fees, interest, 
and rent, the school has been almost self- 
supporting, the only outstanding obliga- 
tion, a matter of $250, being taken care of 
by a local fund.” 

The needs as set forth—-there are always 
needs—are, as detailed largely, the recon- 
struction and improvement of buildings. 
The total is certainly not inordinate, being 
$1,800. The financial agent is Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Andover, to whose active efforts much 
of the present prosperity of the school is 
due. This is written without the privity 
of those immediately interested, and out 
of my own interest in the academy, having 
had some part.in the work in its earlier 
years. Tuomas D. Howarp. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Lectures in King’s Chapel. 


A year ago arrangements were nearly 
completed for a course of lectures, to be 
given by members of the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School in King’s Chapel. 
At that time some obstacles intervened, 
so that the matter was postponed. Later 
the officials of the Lowell Institute became 
interested, and now the course is given in 
King’s Chapel as first planned, but as 
Lowell Institute Lectures. 

The attendance was large at the begin- 
ning, and has so continued. It is rather 
a noteworthy sign of the times that this 
degree of interest should be shown. Prof- 
Peabody opened the course with two lect- 
ures designed to be introductory to what 
was to come afterward, but abundantly 
worth attention for themselves alone. In 
language which well met the requirements 
of the highest literary art, he made a noble 
plea for the study of theology,—a plea that 
should produce distinct impression upon 
an age which has carried its neglect of 
theistic philosophy to rather a shameful 
point. 

Prof. G. F. Moore has followed with two 
lectures concerning Babylonian and Per- 
sian influence on the development of the 
religion of Israel. These lectures have 
been marked by a breadth of learning and 
by a rational method, the perfection of 
common sense, that have given to them very 
great interest. 

Aside from the definite instruction to 
be derived from this course, it is good to 
come in contact with the quality of mind 
which characterizes the teaching force of 
the Harvard Divinity School. The Uni- 
tarian ideal has perhaps nowhere made a 
better expression of itself than in that 
school, which is devoted to the propagation 
of no definite form of truth, but to the dis- 
covery and dissemination of all attainable 
truth on subjects which properly belong 
to its domain. 

The men who do this work are now, 
so to speak, on public view; and any one 
who will take the trouble to inspect them 
is pretty certain to be vastly reassured 
as to the future of the school. The scien- 
tific study of theology is more than a doubt- 
ful experiment. It has become an assured 
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fact, and is, no doubt, a fact of greater 
consequence than most of us are aware. 
Prof. G. F. Moore has still one lecture 
to give on “Greek Influence in Hebrew Re- 
ligious Development’; and he is to be fol- 
lowed by Prof, Toy, Prof. E. C. Moore, 
Prof. Fenn, and Prof. Ropes, each in 
turn giving two lectures. Monday, at 
three o’clock, is the time, and ministers 
particularly are invited. They ought to 
find it abundantly worth while to attend. 


The Post-office Mission. = 


About December 1 I hope to have ready 
a Christmas sermon (No. XIV., in series 
Christ and Christianity in Modern Thought), 
“How is Jesus the Spiritual Leader of 
Mankind?” and shall be glad to send copies 
to any branch that would like to use them. 
Please mention the nwmber of copies desired. 
Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


One of my correspondents, Rev. George 
D. Rice, chaplain of Twenty-seventh Reg- 
iment, United States Infantry, has just 
written to me from Cuba, whither his reg- 
iment has been recently transferred. The 
note came too late to be mentioned in the 
December Cheerful Letter. 

If those who have spare numbers of good, 
current periodicals would send them to 
him for his soldiers, it would do good and 
give pleasure, especially Christmas num- 
bers (not old periodicals, nor magazines 
especially for women). Address Rev. George 
D. Rice, chaplain Twenty-seventh United 
States Infantry, Camp Columbia, Cuba. 

I. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Preparation for Christmas at the 
Children’s Mission. 


The two months preceding Christmas 
constitute a season of delight for the workers 
at the Children’s Mission, as they are then 
selecting and preparing the gifts for the 
nearly one hundred and fifty children whose 
hearts are to be gladdened on the great day. 

Persons not directly with the work are 
apt to think of these children en masse, and 
little realize the intimate, often tender, 
friendship which exists between the visitor 
from the mission and each individual little 
one in her charge. 

There is as much thought used in the se- 
lection of each gift and solicitous care that 
it shall appeal to the individual taste of the 
child for whom it is intended, as one would 
show toward one’s own children; and as five- 
sixths of the children in charge are in homes 
away from the city, with varying environ- 
ment, for these there is a wide latitude of 
choice. 

An attempt is also made to carry out, as 
far as possible, this same individual choice 
of gifts for the other sixth of the children 
who are temporarily cared for in the Home. 

There are several friends who send a gen- 
erous donation to the Mission for Christmas 
use, and some of these, appreciating the care 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. . 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Tyreasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 7 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts» 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. Z 
President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent. Mr. 


‘| C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mr Charles H- 
Stearns. 


with which the presents are selected, and 
the time and energy which this involves, send 
their gift of taoney for the purpose in early 
November, thus giving the workers fore- 
knowledge of the amount available and op- 
portunity to invest it most wisely. 
Donations will be most gratefully received 
from now on by Parker B. Field, superin- 
tendent, 277 Tremont Street, Boston. 


From the Connecticut Valley. 


At the recent meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference reports from the churches 
were given as follows:— 

Rev. R. E. Birks of Deerfield reported 
healthful conditions in his own church, 
and spoke encouragingly of the church at 
‘Turner’s Falls, where he now preaches every 
Sunday evening. He is engaged to address 
several alliance branches on ‘‘The Growth of 
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Unitarianism in Great Britain.’ Rev. K. E. 
Evans of Chicopee could not. report much 
growth, as the church has lost by removals, 
and the new-comers in town are largely 
foreigners. But no church has a more zeal- 
ous group of women workers than that at 
Chicopee, and their faithfulness will not be 
fruitless. Rev. J. D. Reid of Greenfield re- 
ported all the church activities going on as 
usual, the chief new thing being the chorus 
choir, most efficient under the leadership of 
Mr, W. S. Allen. The church holds its 
annual fair November 15. Rev. F. H. Kent 
of Northampton said his Alliance branch had 
undertaken to maintain the choir the coming 
year. Careful work is being done among 
Smith College students, of whom this year 
one hundred and fifty are Unitarians, besides 
some Universalists. Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard oi Rowe reported favorably of condi- 
tions there and of the Union Church at 
Monrodé Bridge, where she preaches every 
fortnight. On the alternate Sundays she 
has held afternoon services during the sum- 
mer in school-houses at Zoar and North 
Heath. Work will begin next spring on the 
new church building in Rowe, toward which 
Mr. Frederic E. Smith gave $4,000 in mem- 
ory of his grandfather, Rev. Preserved 
Smith of Rowe, while $1,000 is in hand 
from other sources. Judge Staples, though 
no longer at Derby, Conn., spoke with 
friendly enthusiasm of that church and its 
condition. Rev. Alfred Free of Florence 
reported all his church activities moving as 
usual, much satisfaction being felt in the 
improvement resulting from remodelling the 
interior of Cosmian Hall, where the society 
worships. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who has 
but just entered on his work at Hartford, 
Conn., reported a good spirit in that impor- 
tant society. Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of Brat- 
tleboro reported that all was moving on as 
usual in his church. The church at Windsor 
was reported to be in prosperous condition, 
much aided by the generosity of sundry 
summer parishioners, and the new movement 
at Cornish, N.H., was also mentioned. Rev. 
D. W. Wilson of Northfield continues his 
good work in that town, where a strong man 
is so greatly needed to “‘hold the fort” in 
face of the Moody activity. For some time 
he has held afternoon services in Warwick; 
but now that church desires a pastor of its 
own, and is hearing candidates. During two 
visits to Warwick this past summer, I was 
struck afresh with the beauty and healthful- 
ness of the town, its well-kept buildings, the 
attractive church, sightly in situation, full 
of sacred associations. Although Warwick 
cannot offer a large salary, there are many 
inducements for ‘‘the right man” to settle 
there. At Montague and vicinity a specially 
interesting work is being carried on by Rev. 
Charles A. Alden, formerly a Baptist minister. 
The Montague church has revived under his 
ministrations, has lately put electric lights 
in the little church building, and a fine ce- 
ment walk before it, and formed a new organ- 
ization of its women, the King’s Daughters 
Sunday afternoons Mr. Alden, by invitation 
of the people, preaches at Montague City; 
and recently a voluntary movement has 
sprung into existence at Miller’s Falls, Mr. 
Alden being invited to preach there Sunday 
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evenings. The movement shows healthful 
vigor and promise, Pittsfield was not rep- 
resented at the conference # but it is under- 
stood that the good work of Rev. E. C. Davis 
goes steadily on, and the Alliance branch 
here, as in most of the societies mentioned, 
is strong and active, with a fine programme 
arranged for the winter. The churches at 
Amherst and Holyoke are somewhat feeble 
now; but each have faithful followers devoted 
to the work, and are hoping much from the 
counsel of Rey. W. C. Brown, who at pres- 
ent has these societies in charge. As for 
Bernardston, happy in the ministry of Rev. 
F. W. Smith, its helpful state spoke for itself. 

The Union Church at Monroe Bridge 
celebrated its second anniversary very suc- 
cessfully Tuesday evening, November 6. A 
fine letter of congratulation was received 
from Mr. St. John. Rev. William Channing 
Brown was present, and spoke well. Miss 
Barnard, the pastor, also spoke, and Dr. 
T. E. Burfield of the Congregational church 
at North Adams gaye a broad, illuminating 
talk on the agreements in religion. ‘Twelve 
people went down from Rowe, literally 
down, as in a mile and a quarter the road 
from Rowe to Monroe Bridge descends a 
thousand feet. Rev. W. C. Brown was 
much pleased-with conditions at Rowe and 
Monroe Bridge. 


Qnitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 


The Attractive Book-room. 


I wonder if it is sufficiently known by our 
ministers and laity what opportunities ex- 
ist in our book department at 25 Beacon 
Street. Mr. McMurdie has taken pains to 
provide attractive publications for the holi- 
day season, many of them difficult to find 
elsewhere. There are cards, calendars, leaf- 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is ro Monument Street, Concord, Mass. Telephone No. 
73-2. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


It is a pleasure to comment upon the conservative 
methods employed by the G. & C. Merriam Company in 
the publication of the Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Not every little slang word or phrase is put into the book, 
regardless of its scholastic or linguistic qualities. It is 
this conservatism backed by the scholarship of the editor- 
in-chief, William T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., late United 
States Commissioner of Education, and hundreds of 
others of the greatest educators of this and other nations, 
which has made the International the standard in the 
United States Supreme Court and a// the State Supreme 
Courts, also the standard of the Government Printing 
Office, and the basis of nearly all the school-books in the 
country. Itis indorsed by every State School Superin- 
tendent, universally recommended by College Presidents 
and Educators, and adhered to as standard by over 99 per 
cent. of the newspapers. Should you not own such a 
book? GET THE BEST. 


Marriages. 


Brookfield, 22d inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Me yen Smith and Mrs. Angeline M. Boynton, both 
of Brookfield, Mass. 
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Deaths. 


EDWIN A. GOODRICH. 
(1838—1906). 

The Fitchburg parish has sustained another great loss 
in the death of Mr. Goodrich, who has been a lifelong 
member. His parish was always one of the foremost 
interests of his life, and for many years he served as 
chairman of its board of assessors, which assumes all 
the duties pertaining to the parish committee of most 
churches. Truth, tenderness, steadfastness, reverence,— 
any life inspired by such principles partakes already of 
eternity, He was always eager to know and ready to do 
what was right, and oftentimes the turmoil of spirit was 
very great within the man until the path of right and duty 
became clear. Then he stood steadfastly by it. He was 
steadfast to right, to friends, to his affections. Combined 
with great shyness was a great tenderness of heart. It was 
a heart which could bleed with his friends and for his 
friends. His home life was a true foretaste of the king- 
dom of God. 

In all his human relations, in his large brick manufactur- 
ing business, in his service of the city, in his constancy in 
his church life, he ever manifested a recognition of the 
Eternal Presence to which he gladly yielded his admira- 
tion and his hearty obedience. Hewasrespectedand loved 
by everybody. - W. F.G, 


FRANKLIN RIPLEY ALLEN. 


The death of Mr. Franklin Ripley Allen on the 2oth of 
November, at his home in Greenfield, Mass., removes 
from All Souls’ Church the sole surviving member who 
had been of its flock from its foundation in 1825. Born in 
Greenfield in 1822, his home was always there. He spent 
the years 1846-48 at Harvard Divinity School, studying for 
the ministry. The death of his father in the latter year 
brought him home to assume business responsibilities 
which proved permanent. In 1861 he married Miss 
Josephine Parkhurst of Petersham. 

In the full sense of the word. Mr. Allen was a citizen. 
He was identified with the general interests of the town, 
In its business, social, and civic affairs he bore a respon- 
sible and worthy part. He was a neighbor and friend 
whom men were long used to count upon, and whom they 
did not find wanting. 

Broadly speaking, he was a churchman, and that of the 
finest type. He believed in the church and gave it of his 
best. Through all the years its welfare lay near his heart 
and commanded his zeal. On the rare occasions when he 
was absent from his pew on Sunday, it never occurred to 
anybody that he was kept away by indifference or indo- 
lence or some counter-attraction, or for any trivial reason 
whatsoever. 

His outlook on life was shrewd and sane and cheerful. 
He was a conservative, but of the style that believes in 
progress and welcomes it. He enjoyed the world about 
him,—the world of men and of nature and of books. 
Music meant much to him, and he had a cultivated gift 
for it which he generously placed at the disposal of the 
church in the days when his voice and strength permitted. 

At the fireside, in the circle of his friends and intimates, 
he had a charm that none could help feeling. He was 
known for his sunny smile and cordial manner. It was 
not just amiability. Mere amiability is an overrated vir- 
tue. The only amiability that has real virtue is that which 
has back of it genuine force of character. Of this sort was 
Mr. Allen’s. And this brings us to the dominant note in 
him,—his stanchness. Stanch is the word that inevitably 
characterizes him. His was a stanch and sturdy man- 
hood, self-respecting, unafraid, securely based, and cen- 
tred true. ‘Tr Da Re 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


PESEBCETIO people who can conduct European 
tours or secure patronage please address Box 14, 
Watertown, Mass. 


EW International, Americana, Britannica, Century, 
7% Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 
sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 


W HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in 
Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE onc -c0r: 


party of eight will be given a free ticket. Particulars 
of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


or Holy Land. 
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There's a Way to be Comfortable 
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and economical 


time - It’s the Glenwood way 


Examination will quickly convince you that the Glenwood is 
the best put together and most practical heater you ever saw 


Glenwood 
Hot Water Heater 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Hot Water Heater To 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


at the same 


lets, booklets, and larger volumes, express- 
ing those sentiments and truths which are 
cherished by the members of a liberal faith. 
Some are quite inexpensive, and the pur- 
chaser feels that they constitute a real “‘bar- 
gain.” A welcome will be given to any 
callers, whether they wish to buy or simply 
examine. 

Among many new books, representing 
the latest views on life and literature, ethics 
and religion, are these: “Spirit of Democ- 
racy,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., $1.25 
net; mail, $1.37. ‘‘Hope of Immortality,” 
the Ingersoll Lecture, by the same author, 
75 cents net; mail, 81 cents. “Great 
Riches,” by President Charles W. Eliot, 75 
cents net; mail, 81 cents. ‘‘Forget Me Not,” 
a quotation for every day in the year, com- 
piled by Mrs. Anna M. Stearns and Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, $1.25 net; mail, $1.34. 
“Life’s Enthusiasms,’’ by President David 
Starr Jordan, 80 cents net; mail, 88 cents. 
“Father Taylor,” by Robert Collyer, 80 
cents net; mail, 88 cents. “The Shep- 
herd’s Question,’’ by Rev. Burt Estes How- 
ard, 80 cents net; mail, 88 cents. ‘Four 
American Leaders,’ by President Charles 
W. Eliot, 80 cents net; mail, 88 cents. 

It should be borne in mind also that any 
one desiring a special work in theology or 
philosophy will do well to consult with Mr. 
McMurdie, who stands ready to fill such 
orders at the lowest rates. Sunday-School 
workers need not be told, I trust, that they 
are invited to send their wants to the book- 
room, and to such inquiries prompt atten- 
tion will be given. 

The number of Every Other Sunday for 
December 2 is a Pilgrim, or Forefather’s, 
issue. The leading pictures are ‘“The Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims,’’ by Robert Weir, 


and ‘‘The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor,” | 


by W. F. Halsall. Both were engraved 
for our paper, and the latter was obtained 
by special permission of Mr. Burbank, owner 
of the copyright. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Union—at-farge. 


The Unitarian Union-at-large is growing 
steadily, and the results already convince 
us that there was need of an organization 
which should aid in maintaining the religious 
faith and enthusiasm of our young people 
while away from home or separated from 
church influence. 

The prompt response which has come from 
many shows that the young people will 
welcome it as an opportunity to learn more 
fully the history and work of the Unitarian 
body to which they belong. 

The committee has sent out several hun- 


dred letters asking for names, but a large | 
| crowned with more marked success. 


percentage of these remain as yet unanswered. 
We shall consider it a favor if all who read 
this notice will bear in mind this new branch 


of our work, and will send us the names of | 


any young people who might be helped by 
this new Union-at-large. We hope to reach 
all those away at school, at college, or in 
business, those who are so situated as to 
be unable to attend any Unitarian church, 
and those who, though interested in the 
Young People’s cause, are not connected 
with any local union. 

Members will receive each month the 
Word and Work, copies of some of the leading 
sermons published by the American Unitarian 


Association, and an occasional letter from | 


the secretary. A nominal fee of ten cents is 


asked for membership. All names and ad- 
dresses should be sent to Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


“Calendar of New Courage.” 


The Calendar Committee has lately sent 
out circulars and samples of the 1907 “‘Cal- 
endar of New Courage” to the presidents and 
correspondents of the various unions, re- 
questing that in this way the calendars may 
be brought to the special notice of every union 
and every union member. 

Will each one having such a package in 
charge kindly see that he does his full duty 
in advertising the calendars among the 
members as well as among his friends and 
acquaintances, that we may have a large 
demand for the calendars and exhaust the 
edition long before the new year arrives? 

Iast year we made only a small margin 
on our calendar sales; but this year, with 


| everybody working and making the calendar 


widely known, we ought to see our efforts 


It will greatly facilitate matters if those 
not desiring to retain the samples at a certain 
nominal sum, stated in the enclosed circular, 
remail the package to Room 11, 25 Beacon 


/ Street, Boston, Mass., as early as possible. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, December 3, at 11 A.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. Officers of 
other branches are cordially invited, 
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The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, December 5, will be con- 
ducted by Rev C. EH. Park of the First 
Church. 


A conference of New England branches 
of the National Alliance will be held Thurs- 
day, December 6, at 11 A.M., at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Subject for discussion, 

' “What can an Alliance Branch do to inter- 
est Young People in the, Church?” MHelp- 
ful, practical suggestions are very much de- 
sired. 

Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
or Boston.—At the meeting November 
19 the attention of attending delegates 
was first drawn to an exhibition of pictures, 


models, stereoscopic views, and other con- 


crete helps in Sunday-school teaching. 
Supper was served as usual; and at seven 
o’clock the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mr. John H. Edwards of 
Waverley. Mr. Woodbury of Gloucester 
moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to see what action may be taken to bring 
the Sunday-school workers of the Unita- 
rian and Universalist denominations into 
closer relations. Mr. George W. Wood- 
bury of Gloucester, Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith of Wollaston, and Mr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Braintree were thus appointed. 
The audience was then divided into depart- 
ments according to the grade of their work, 
each department having its own leader. 
The superintendents’ department was in 
charge of the Conference of Sunday-school 
Superintendents, the subject being “Open- 
ing and Closing Services.”” Mr. Charles H. 
Johnson of Quincy directed the discussion. 
In the two departments of advanced and 
intermediate teachers, questions relating 
to the work of these grades were informally 
discussed. The advanced department was 
led by Mr. Greenman of Watertown, the 
.intermediate department by Mr. Bulke- 
ley of Beverly. In the primary section, 
led by Mr. Henry W. Holmes of Brookline, 
the general subject was the ‘Technique of 
Teaching a Lesson.”’ Miss Georgianna Lane 
of Quincy in the kindergarten section con- 
ducted a model session. After an hour 
given to these simultaneous conferences 
the departments reunited for a closing 
hymn and the benediction by Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot. Edna H. Stebbins, Sec- 
retary. 


Churches. 


RicamMonpD, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John L, Robinson: The first Sunday in 
September the church was opened for the 
first time since vacation, and the attendance 
has been very good, considering the number 
to draw from, except two Sundays. Ser- 
vices began in Highland Springs the first 
Sunday evening in October. The branches 
of the Women’s Alliance of both churches 
are in a most healthy and active condition. 
A monthly paper, the Bulletin, a very modest 
sheet, has found great acceptance with the 
people. The branches of the Alliance will 
help pay expenses. The Alliance of Rich- 
mond gave a very enjoyable parish party 
recently which was well attended. Evening 
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services will be held in Richmond once a 
month, beginning with November 18. There 
is no church in the South which is doing the 
work which we seek to do. There is just 
as much need for its religious belief as there 
was for the astronomical belief of Galileo, 
and we believe that ultimate success is as 
certain as was his. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the faith is misunderstood and 
openly spoken against; but in spite of all 
this, the church grows slowly, and will con- 
tinue to grow. In a quiet, earnest way 
funds are being raised for a parsonage, much 
needed as means to become self-supporting, 
and as a permanent home for the minister 
near the church, which will impress the 
people with the belief that the Unitarian 
church is here to stay, and add strength to 
the cause. The property will be held by 
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the American Unitarian Association for the 
benefit of the Richmond church. Five thou- 
sand dollars will buy a neat and comfortable 
house, of which $500 is already in hand. 
Contributions may be sent to Rev. Charles 
E. St. John or to the pastor, Rev. John L 
Robinson. 


A rare example of discerning gratitude is 
given by the late Marchioness Isabella 
Lucini of Pavia, who has left a legacy of 
$3,000 to a local comic paper to which she 
had been a lifelong subscriber. Deceased’s 
will also directed that $300 in addition should 
be spent on a sumptuous banquet to which 
the staff of the paper should be entertained, 
“in recognition,” so the will textually reads, 
“of the many pleasant hours spent in pe- 
rusing its humorous columns.” 


To The Bank 


Commissioner 


CONDITION OF THE 


boston Sate Deposit 


ad rast COMDaLY 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


As shown by its Books at the Close of Business on the 


Thirty-first Day 


of October, 1906: 


ASSETS 
Commonwealth of Mass, 
Bonds at Par . . +» $5F0,000,00 
Other Bonds 


. 1,005,968,27 
—_—_—_—. $1, 555,968.27 
LOANS: 

Demand, with Collateral 2,704,528.80 


Other Demand Loans . . 230,250.00 
Time, with Collateral . 5,025,516.42 
Other Time Loans . 1,787,500.00 


Mortgages of Real Estate 1,699,330.55 
———— 11, 447,125.77 
59,22 


Overdrafts teat) 559. 
Due from Reserve Banks 2,112,195.31 
CASH: 

Currency and Specie 638,024.11 

Checks on other Banks 19,084.86 


Other CashItems ... 75.00 
————— _ 657,183.97 


ee 
Total . $15,773,082.54 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock se es = * «ce $1,000,000:00 
Surplusihund ees... i> eye. 124000;000100. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS— 
Less Expenses, Interest and 
Taxes 7 612,690.46 


DEPOSITS (Payable on de- 
mand or within ten days): 
Subject to Check . $11,287,173.70 
For payment of Coupons, 


OCG 9 eas A capiclomkape Aa 715,958.75 
Certificates of Deposits 97,650.00 
Certified Checks . 


11,167.59 
2191950104 


Sinking Funds 48,392.04 


SS See 
Total . . $15,773, 032.45 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ASSETS 


Mortgages of Real Estate . $4,782,277.82 | 


Real Estate, owned. Pee oh os . 2,131,124.97 
Real Estate acquired by foreclosure 42,607.17 
Railroad Stocks - UM ee 2,437, 057.78 


Railroad Bonds 22,758.54 


U.S. Government Bonds , 2,062.25 
Manufacturing Stocks 842,227.63 | 
Bank Stock . ee Sa 759,902.50 
Sundry Securities . . . 644,917.37 
Deposits in Savings Banks... .. 10 705. *4 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., in Trust 5,000.00 
Demand Notes with Collateral 234,000.00 


Cash in National Banks or Trust Com- 


panies ... 65,742.67 
Cashonhand . 416.7) 
a 
Total . . $12,070,807.26 
ae 
Suffolk, ss. 


LIABILITIES 


In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agree- 


ments . $11,738,644.67 
Income Ps. ciel aera tes 1 ; 44,681.69 
As Executor, Administrator, etc. 287,480.90 


ee 
Total . . $12,070,>07.26 
ee 


November 6, 1906. 


Personally appeared GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer, and CHARLES E. 


ROGERSON, President, and NATHANIEL 


J. RUST, JAMES LONGLEY, HENRY S. 


SHAW, FRANK G. WEBSTER, WALLACE L. PIERCE, ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK, 


GEO. R. WHITE, SOLOMON LINCOLN, 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, ABEL H. PROC- 


TOR, COSTELLO C. CONVERSE, ELWYN G. PRESTON, CHAS. F. FAIRBANKS, 
JAMES R. DUNBAR, RICHARD M.SALTONSTALL, GEO. B. WILBUR, EDW. W. 
HUTCHINS and CHARLES E. ROGERSON, a majority of the board of directors 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the 
foregoing statement, by them subscribed, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


Before me, 


HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace. 


1344 


Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘Johnny, what is a hypocrite?” 
Johnny: ‘A boy wot comes t’ school wid a 
smile on his face.’’ 


Student: ‘There must be some mistake in 
my examination marking. I don’t think I 
deserve an absolute zero.’’ Inspector: 
“Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark I 
am allowed to give.” 


Clerk: ‘Let me show you our latest 
machines. We have a motor car now that 
can climb any hill on earth.” Chauffeur: 
“That’s nothing. ‘The last one you sold me 
tried to climb a tree.” —Topeka State Journal. 


Sir Robert Ball had delivered a lecture on 
“Sun Spots and Solar Chemistry,” says the 
Chicago News. A young lady who met him 
expressed her regret at having missed the 
lecture. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I don’t know as 
you’d have been particularly interested. It 
was all about sun-spots.” “Why,” she re- 
plied, “it would have interested me exceed- 
ingly. I have been a martyr to freckles all 
my life.’ 


In a batch of selected curiosities from al- 
leged school-boy answers, we find two which 
are truly admirable. In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What is a sinful act?” a lad wrote, “A 
sinful act is doing what you want, when you 
know you ought not to do it.”” Another lad 
was bidden to ‘‘Name the seven great Powers 
of the world.” He enumerated them thus, 
“Gravity, electricity, steam-power, gas-power, 
horse-power, armies, and navies,’”’—Christian 
Life. 


Senator P. told us a funny yarn about the 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson in 
Lafayette Square. When Thackeray visited 
this country years ago, Senator Sumner was 
doing the honors of the town, and, having 
oecasion to pass through Lafayette Square, 
he husried the distinguished novelist past 
this statue, hoping he would not notice it. 
But, alas! when they were almost safely past 
the ungainly object, Mr. Thackeray asked 
slyly, ‘‘Mr. Sumner, what have they done 
with the rockers ?”’—Saturday Evening Post. 


An old Scotch fisherman was visited during 
his last illness by a clergyman, who wore a 
close-fitting clerical waistcoat, which but- 
toned behind. The clergyman asked the 
old man if his mind was perfectly at ease. 
“Oo, ay, I’m a’ richt; but there’s just ae 
thing that troubles me, and I dinna like to 
speak o’t.”  “‘I am anxious to comfort you,” 
replied the clergyman. ‘Tell me what per- 
plexes you.” ‘Weel, sir, it’s just like this,”’ 
said the old man, eagerly. “I canna for the 
life o’ me mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get 
intae that westkit.”’ 


Speaking of kindergartens for colored 
children calls to mind the experiences of a 
matron who was teaching one of the little 
colored girls on her plantation how to spell. 
She used a pictorial primer, and over each 
word was its accompanying picture. Polly 
glibly spelled “ox” and “box,” ete. But 
the teacher thought that she was making 
“right rapid progress.’’ So she put her hand 
over the picture and said, “‘Polly, what does 
‘o-x’ spell?” “Ox,” answered Polly, nimbly, 
“How do you know that it spells ‘ox,’ Polly ?”’ 
“Seed his tail,” replied the apt Polly— 
Memphis Scimitar. 


| BIGELOW 
/KENNARD 
8CO 


icot We are now making 
funder our own patents 
Four-T use 

Cuminc Hatri Crocs 
§# CHIMING WESTMINSTER } 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
gunder our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:SE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 eocccocceccssesseseses $40,702,691.55 
PPABILITiES Wee ee ARC Socc woon csteenes 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
ws OR 


120 BOYLSTONS 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £F°8 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat, 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys, Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


= Poe 


ARPETS 


(28) [NovEMBER 29 190 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place, ter. 1211-2 oxford 


WELES-BURRAGE C0. 


LATE WITH 
ABRAM FRENCH CO. 


Fine Table China aud Glassware 


Useful Christmas Gifts 


Lancastrian Pottery 


Lucca della Robbia 
Ferneries & Jardinieres 
English Rock Crystal 
Itaglio Cutting 
Jugs, Bowls & Stem Ware 
Delft Panel & Plaques 
Rail Plates 


314 BOYLSTON STREET 
OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike ' 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDnffie. A BR 
e 
The Misses Allen w:timowsedvcaars 
Sexe, 9B" Aas, Seok for’ cin 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


A Unitarian Schoo! where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 ayer including tuition and 
board. . P. FARR, Principal. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST.BOSTON. 


“at 


— 


